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Ustropucrion 


The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, in his Annual Report of 1966-67 has made the follow- 
ing among other important recommendations :— 

“In order to obtain a correct picture of what is happening 
to the General Population as well as the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, it is suggested that cach State should sect up a 
small cell of cnquiry which will try to collect data by means of 
sample studies, information about how occupations are changing 
among different, levels of the population”.* 

In pursuance of the suggestion of the Commissioner, preli- 
minary data in this regard were collected during 1967-68 from 
the rural areas of four districts (24-Parganas, Burdwan, Midma- 
pur and Jalpaiguri) of the State of West Bengal and forwarded 
to the Commissioner for bis perusal. These data relating to 
Occupations through generations were collected side by side. with 
the Institute's major project on the Village Survey Scheme meant 
for the assessment of the levels of development of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Other Communities in different 
areas of the State. 

In a DO. letter (No, CMR/68-MIL, di. 20. 3. 68) thc Com- 
missioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes wrote to 
the author, “of course, you know what kind of interest I have 
about economic mobility in different parts of Bengal and also 
among different communities who form the population of our 
State. You have been sending to me from time to time the 
Teporls on villages and on the mobility of occupation. Why 
don't you publish regularly articles of this nature in Bulletin? 
‘You can use the material which you are sending me for the pur- 
Pose. ‘This would be a most useful addition to the articles which 
you are already publishing in the Bulletin”. 

As per Commissioner's advise, the data collected so far, have 
been tabulated, analysed and a report prepared thereon. As this 


‘Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 1966-67, Sixteenth Report, Vol. I & IT, Govt. of India, New Delhi. 


was planned te be published in the Quarterly Bulledn of the 
Tostituts along with other articles it was intended to be made as 
short as possible but inspite of all efforts it came out to be 
rather too lengthy for publication in the Quarterly Bulletin and 
so a decision was made for publishing it in the form of a hook- 
ket, though it was well realised that a more detailed discussion 
and more. elaborate treatment of the mater would have given a 
due weightage to this type of study. 

As a preliminary study and the. first of its type, attempted 
by this Institute, ‘there may possibly be some draw-backs but it 
is expected that the data presented and analysed here would 
throw Jight on the aspect mentioned in the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation. 

The field data relating to this study have been collected from 
different areas by Sreemati Putul Ray, Research Scholar (Gonda- 
pal, Dulki, and Krishnapur villages of Midnapur district), 
Sri Pasupati Mahato, Research Scholar (Rupnarayanpur, Ghia- 
doba, Paharpur, Keshardi and Barabhuin villages of Burdwan 
district), Sri Manis Kumar Raha, Cultural Research Officer 
(Madhya Kamakhyaguri, Dakshin Kamakhyaguri and Volka 
Range Forest villages of Jalpaiguri district) and Sri Sunil Kumar 
Basu, Cultural Research Officer (Boycrmari Abad village of 24. 
Parganas district), to alf of whom the author's sincere thanks ao, 

‘A few lines deserve special mention about the study as that 
would be helpful in properly appreciating the discussions made 
in the book-let. 

At the begining it may be stated that the communities 
mentioned here are the names of those to which the interviewees 
themselves have declared as belonging to, The different types 
Of occupations have been tried to be categorised within a limited 
Tange so as to help in properly grasping the situation. Digcus- 
sions about the factors responsible for the shift in occupations 
through generations have not been dealt with in details as that 
would have called for more space and involved more detailed 
data in this respect. However, an underlying indication is there 
which would be helpful in an indirect way in ascertaining the 
seasons responsible for the shift in occupations. Detailed analy- 
Sis of factors responsible for shift in occupations would be the 
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subject matier of a separate paper which is expected to be under- 
taken in near future. 

Further, though the study has mainly been intended t6 pre- 
sent data on shift in occupations through generations and to find 
out the trend thercof an attempt has also been made side by 
side for assessing the situation relating 10 different communities 
80 as to throw light on tho degree and intensity of the situation 
involved in shift in Occupations and the problems associated 
therewith. 

Tables appended at the end give a detatied perspective of 
the theme of this study, as such detailed analysis has not been 
ried in the paper itself, only the salient features that emerge 
have been dealt with. 

Regarding the table-dealing with the rank positions of differ- 
ent types of occupations in different Beneration levels of the 
different areas, it aay be stated that the rank Positions of the 
Particular occupations have been ascertained on the basis of the 
Percentage distribution of occupations in each generation, the 
higher the percentage distribution of a particular occupation, the 
Bisher the rank position it has bean allotted for the purpose. 

For this study, Primary occupations have mainly heen taken 


Occupations it may be stated that for the purpose of this work 
“Agricultural Labour has also been included under the “Day 
Labour’ category, by ‘Service’ alt types of services have been 


some other occ 
comes, 


A few pages have been appended at the end about the 
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different types of occupations professed by different communities 
(mentioned in this study) as noted by earlier authorities. These 
have been quoted from H. Risley's “Tribes and Castes of Bengal 
(1891)” and A. Mitra’s “The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal 
(1953)”. In this connection it may be mentioned that Mitra’s 
sources of information in this regard were earlicr authorities like 
Risley, Dalton, Census, etc. These earlier observations of the 
different types of occupations of these communities would be 


helpful in properly assessing the present day situation in this 
Tespect. 


Last of all, observations relating to occupation mobility from 
the writing of Prof. N. K. Bose and Prof. J. Porter are furnished 
below. Prof. Bose’s observation relates to the situation of India 
which is passing through a somewhat industrialised phase, and 
the other one that of Prof. J. Porter deals with U.S.A., the post- 
industrial society. The observations made by these two eminent 
personalities about their own countries regarding, occupation 
mobility would be helpful in properly appreciating, assessing and 
drawing up a comparison with the findings and conclusions arrived 
at in this study. 

Prof, Bose writes, “Today when a new system of production 
based upon science and technology, and upon freedom of choice 
by the individual is being built up in India even the loosening 
of traditional ties is a sign of progress. TE there is gub- 
stantial alteration in the character of the working forces. then we 
need not throw up our hands in despair and say that no change 
is taking place in the economic sphere. The economic structure 
and social organisation as well as value systems are so closely 
interlinked with one another that we must cast our eyes widely 
over the entire horizon in order to ascertain whether a society 
is stagnant or not stagnant (p. 16)" [Competing productive sys- 
tems, Man in India, Vol. 48, No. 1. January-March 1968, 
pp. 1-17). 


Prof. John Porter of Carleton University made his observa- 
tions in the following lines. 


“Perhaps the most important man-power problem for post- 
modern industrial socicties is the recruitment of highly qualified 
personnel managerial and scientific workers. The evidence of 
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shortages of workers in these fields is examined for the United 
States particularly but elsewhere as well. Industrial societies were 
able to meet their higher level man-power needs by educating the 
middle and upper classes. In the future, despite the impedimerits 
of their subculture, larger numabers of working-class children, will 
have to acquire the educational and mobility values of the middle 
class, Some doubt is cast on the ubiquity of mobility values in 
American society in particular, and in industrial societies in 
general. The importance of egalitarianism in education is stressed, 
and also the need to cHange the emphasis in curriculum from 
humanities to science and mathematics, if the occupational struc- 
ture of the future is to be maintained (p. 5)". [The Future of 
Upward Mobility, American Sociological Review, Vol. 33, No. 1. 
February, 1968, pp, 5-19] 


‘TRENDS OF OCCUPATION PATIERN THROUGH 
GENERATIONS IN RURAL AREAS OF WEST BENGAL 


I 


An investigation was cartied out in different rural areas of 
the State of West Bengal under different environmental set-up to 
get a first hand knowledge about the present day occupation 
pattern of the inhabitants of these areas and to examine shift in 
occupations through generations as also to measure the trend and 
nature of occupation mobility. Side by side the study has also 
been aimed at cxamining the position of the caste based occupa 
tions amongst different communities. 

In this connection something may be stated about the occu. 
pation mobility. By mobility we mean the movement of indivi. 
duals or groups from one position to another, It may be desig. 
nated as horizontal mobility and vertical mobility. Tt is horizontal 
mobility wheri the movement of an individual or group takes place 
within the same level or stratum. The vertical mobility, on the 
other hand, is the transition of an individual, group, cultural 
object, or value from one social stratum to another. It may he 
ascending or descending one. When the movement is from the 
lower to the higher occupational strata it is regarded as asce: 
and vice-versa as descending one. 

Sorokin states that mobility makes the social structure clastic, 
breaks caste and class isolation, undermines traditionalism and 
stimulates rationalism. Its direct and indirect influences on all’ 
aspects of social organisation are complex and potent.? 

In pre-independence era, the areas, where the investigation 
was undertaken, lacked proper development but during posi- 
independence phase these areas have come under the direct and 
indirect influence of different developmental programmes and 
now-a-days it is quite easy and Jess strenuous for a person of thes 
areas to establish regular contacts with the nearby urban centres. 


nding 


1. Sorokin, P. A. 1935, Social Mobility. Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences Vol. IX-X, pp. 554555. 
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‘Thus this change in situation is expected to bring a good deal of 
mobility in the life of the people concerned and this also seems 
to be reflected in the occupation pattern of the present day in- 
habitants of the area. 

‘With the above purpose in view, data were collected from the 
eamers of the areas coucerned, about their awn primary occupa- 
tion as also that of their Fathers and Grand Fathers. In this con- 
nection the. following statement of Prof. Bosc is worth-mentioning 
which will also throw light on the importance and value of such 
type of study. 

Prof. Bose states, “At this point there is one suggestion which 
i may be permitted to make to the Social Scientists interested in 
the quantitative aspects of change. In every part of India, and 
also in every community changes are taking place in the occupa- 
tions by which the individuals make their living. Jt would be use- 
ful for everyone who undertakes sample surveys to find out, how 
amany of the earning members of the community in question arc 
taking up either caste-based occupations, or non-caste occupa- 
tions. Carpentry, weaving, fishing, otc. are vaslc-based occupa- 
tions, while the teacher's or engineer’s work or job like rickshaw- 
Pulling, works on roads or plantations have no connection or 
original association with caste. 

At woud also be worthwhile to count the number of men in 
each such occupation today who have come from various castes, 
which had traditionaly assigned occupatiors. A third line of 
enquiry would be to find out how the present generation inter- 
viewed makes its living, how their Fathers and Grand Fathers 
also did so. It is my suggestion that if we could compare data 
on these points gathered from various parts of India, we would 
‘be in a better position to present a comparative picture of what 
is happening to the economic and social life of India.”"* 


T 


__. With the above background, Iet us now proceed into the de- 
fails of the present study. The findings of this study are based on 


.. 2, Bose, N. K, ‘Competing Productive Systems ia India, ia “Man 
in Indias" Vol. 48, No. 1, Jasuary-March, 1968 pp, 16-17. 
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data collected from 1,762 persons belonging to 12 different vil- 
Tages of 4 districts of West Bengal. Out of these 1,762 persons, 
640 persons are from the district of 24-Parganas (Boyermari Abad 
village under Sandeshkhali Police Station), 293 are from Burdwan 
district. (Keshardi, Paharpur, Basabhuin, Rupnarayanpur and 
Ghiadoba villages. under Salanpur P.S.), 244 from Midnapur dis- 
trict (Dulké, Gondapal, Krisbnapur villages under Binpur P.S 
and 585 persons from Jalpaiguri district (Dakshin Kamakhyaguri, 
Madhya Kamakhyoguri, Volka Range villages under Kumargram 
P.S.}. Further, out of these 1,762 persons, 831 persons belong to 
different Scheduled Tribe communities, 464 to different Scheduled 
Caste communities and the. rest 467 persons belong to communi- 
ties other than Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. District- 
wise, Village-wise, and Community-wise break-up of the persons 
interviewed for the purpose have been shown in details in Table I, 
so -as ‘to help in understanding and -appreciating properly the sub- 
ject matter of this study. 

Table I shows that 831 Scheduled Tribe persons interviewed 
for the purpose, have been covered by the following nine 
Scheduled Tribe communities:— 

1 Santali, 2 Oraon, 3 Munda, 4 Bhumij, 5 Mahali, 6 Kharia, 
7 Rabha, 8 Nagesia, 9 Mech, 

464 persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes are from the 
following eleven Scheduled Caste communities ;— 

1 Poundra Kshatriya, 2 Bagdi, 3 Patni, 4 Muchi, 5 Ghasi, 
6 Bauri, 7 Dom, 8 Sunri, 9 Namasadra, 10 Rajbanshi, 11 Malo. 

Twenty-nine communities (excluding Scheduled Tribes and. 
Scheduled Castes) caver rest of the persons numbering 467. This 
group of “other communities” is composed of the following :— 

1 Chas; Kurmi, 2 Mahisya, 3 Tanti, 4 Rajput, $ Brahmin, 
6 Rayastha, 7 Kahar, 8 Kamar, 9 Kumor, 10 Napit, 11 Baisnab, 
32 Maira, 13 Teli, 14 Ghatwal, 15 Sarak, 16 Goala, 17 Gandba 
Banik, 18 Mistri, 19 Mahato, 20 Bagal, 21 Sutradhar, 22 Jugi, 
23 Bairagi, 24 Baisya Saba, 25 Barujibee, 26 Nepali, 27 Kol, 
28 Deswali Majbi, 29 Muslim. 
aie 2 im ae pon above that forty nine communities 
(24-Pareana a ee ion of 1762 persons of four districts 

ganas, Burdwan, Midnapur and Jalpaiguri). Though forty- 
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mine comniunities cover the saniple, a few of them share the major 
bulk o£ thé persons interviéwed for the purpose. These numeri- 
cally dominant communities among the Scheduled Tribes. are— 
Santal, Orson, Munda, Rabha; among ihe Scheduled Castes— 
Rajbanshi, Namasudra, Poundra-kshatriya, Bagdi, Bauri; and 
among the ‘other communities’ Chasi-kurmi, Mahisya, Mahato, 
Teli, Tanti, Jugi, Meira, Sérak, Muslim. 

Hf Table T is further examined for getting an idea abit the 
districiwise position of the dominant communities—one finds that — 
in the district of 24-Parganas out of 640 persons interviewed 
for the purpose, major balk of the sample (579 persons) is 
covered by the following few cormmunities. Among the Scheduled 
‘Tribes—Oraon and Munda dominate, among the Scheduled 
castes, Poundru Kshatriya and Bagdi dominate; and *among the 
‘other communities’ Chasi-kurmi and Mahisya, That is ont of 
twenty communities covered by the sample of the district of 
24-Parganas only six communities cover the major portion of the 
sample and the findings of this study relating to this district 
(24-Parganas). may be taken to reflect the picture of these com- 
munities in generat. 

In the district of Burdwan, among the Scheduled Tribes— 
Santal; among the Scheduled Castes—Bauri and’ among ‘other 
communities—Maira and Sarak cover 258 persons of the total 
of 293 persons. ‘That is out of seventeen communities of the 
ayea the characteristics of these four communities are expected 
to be reflected in the findings of the area concerned. 

In Midnapur district only twelve communities bave been 
encountered, there being none among the Scheduled Castes. Out 
of four Scheduled Tribe commmnitics Santals dominate and 
among eight communities belonging to ‘other community’ group 
only three namely, Mahato, Teli and Tanti, are worth-mention- 
‘ing. These four conmrunities together cover 209 persons of the 
total of 244 persons interviewed in this district. 

Ta Jalpaiguri district out of S85 peérsons—-523 persons 
“belong to nine communities. That is out of twenty four com- 
munities of the district, only nine communities cover the major 
“portion of the sarveyed persoiis. The maoves of these nine com- 
‘munities are mentioned below :— 
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TABLE I 
COMMUNITYWISE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERVIEWED PERSONS 
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J. Rabha, Oraon, Mech (Scheduled Tribes) 
2. Namesudra, Rajbanshi (Scheduled Castes) 
3, Mahisya, Jugi, Nepali, Muslim (Other Communities). 
The. above analysis of cormmunity-wise coverage of the inter- 
viewed persons in different districts would help in understanding 
properly the findings relating to cach of these districts at a later 
stage, The over-all pattern that would emerge in respect of 
these districts is expected to be mainly due to the characteristics 
of those communities who dominate in each of these areas. 
‘Table If presents summarily the distribution of these persons 
in different broad-categories in the four districts. of West Bengal. 
This would help in grasping the situation in an over-all way. 


TABLE—II 
DISTRICT-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INTERVIEWED 
PERSONS 
Total No. CATEGORIES 
Districts of persons Scheduled Scheduled Other Com- 
interviewed Castes ‘Tribes munities 
i No No No” 
1, 24-Patganas 640 136 372 132 
2, Burdwan 293 x? Ww 65 
3. Midnapur 24d _ 127 117 
4. Jalpaiguri 585 eral 161 153 
Total 1,762 4604 831 AGT 
Ol 


Before going into the details of the subject matter of the 
study it seems worth-while to mention some. thing about the 
location of the villages selected for the study, characteristic 
features of the areas. etc. 

It bas already been seen that in all, persons of different 
communities belonging to twelve villages from four districts 
(24-Parganas, Burdwan, Midnapur, Jalpaiguri) of West Bengal 
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have been interviewed. Table TI presents distribution of these 
villages in. the afore-mentioned four districts of West Bengal. 


TABLE—IL 


DISTRICT-WISE. DISTRIBUTION OF VILLAGES 
SELECTED FOR THIS STUDY 


District P station Villages 

(a) 24-Parganas Sandeshkhali @) Boyermari Abad 
(b) Burdwan Salanpur (i) Keshardi. 
ii) Paharpur 
Barabhuin 


(iv) Rupoarayanput 

(v) Ghiadoba 

(c) Midnapur — Binpur i) Dulki 
Gi) Gondapal 
Gii) Krishnapur 

(d) Jalpaiguri © Kumargram Gi) Dakshin Kamakhyagutt 
(i) Madhya Kamakhyagud 
(i) Volka Range. 


‘Though the above named twelve Villages are located in the 
rural tracts of the districts, concerned, they are now-a-days easily 
accessible and well connected with the nearest urban centres and 
as such none of them can be termed as an isolated village. These 
villages are sclected from those parts of the areas of the districts 
concerned whese Scheduled Castes/SchedutedTribes population 
predominate. Facilities concerning cducation, market, health ete. 
also can easily be availed of by the inhabitants of these villages. 

The selected village of the district of 24-Parganas (Boyennari 
Abad) is connected with the nearest town Basichat (Sub-Divisional 
Head Quarter town) by & motorablo road. The distance- of the 
village from the town is about 17 miles, It can also be approached 
through the river Betni which rans quite adjacent to the village. 
A great marketing centre is quite nearby the village, known 85 
Kalinagar, where the people from far and nearby villages come 
to sell and purchase paddy, fish etc. The area is fast developing. 
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Some Government Offices: including Block Development Office 
and other important Centfes. have quite recently Sprung, up near 
the -village. The history of the area reveals that the area was 
full of forests centuries ago. Later on Local Zamindars ete. 
brought tribes-men like Oraons, Mundas etc. as Jabourers ‘fron. 
Chota-Nagpur plateau of Bihar to clear up the jungles and to 
make the land cultivable. These people who migrated from 
Chota-Nagpur area as labourers gradually settled here in Part of 
the Jand reclaimed and became the Permanent inhabitants of the 
area. Later on other communities such as Mahisya, Chasi Kurmi 
ett., migrated fo this area from other Parts of the State of West 
Bengal and started settling here. This latter migrant group gra- 
dually became the influential persons of the area and the lands in 
the possession of the initial Settlers gradually went over to. their 
hands. This area was not easily accessible in the past and Temain- 
ed undeveloped for a considerable period of time, The present day 
situation has greatly improved in comparison with the past 
situation, 

All the selected villages (Keshardi, 
Rupnarayanpur, Ghiadoba) of Burdwan 
4s situated in the. industrial zone, as the 
Workshop, Hindusthan Cables, 
in this area. 


e This area is also 
This area was rather undeveloped 
ow due to the different industria] 
modern urban life 
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given compensation in cash and Kind as far as possible and also 
Gpportunities made available to them for their easy recruitment 
in these industries. In Rupnarayanpur there area few Govern- 
ment Oifices including Block Development Office. 

Though the selected villages (Dulki, Gondapal and Krishna- 
pur) of Midnapur district are situated in the interior-most comer 
of Binpur police station they cannot be termed as inaccessible 
villages. On the other band they enjoy many facilities, being 
situated quite adjacent to Belpahari, where a number of Govern- 
went Offices including Bleck Development Office, Heafth Centre, 
High School, different shops and establishments etc. are situated. 
Belpahari also serves as the regular and permanent marketing 
centre of the area where the necessities of daily life are easily 
available, Nearest Railway Stations from thig area are Gidai 
(situated at a distance of about 14 miles) and Jbargram (about 
26 miles}, These places are connected with Belpabari by regular 
bus services. In the Belpahari-Shargram Bus route a number 
of marketing contres with permanent shops and other establish 
ments are situated. These centres are Silda (situated af a distance. 
-of about 4 miles from Belpahari), Binpur (about 14 miles from 
Belpahari), Dabijuri (about 21 mifes}. In these places weekly 
‘hats’ also sit regularly. Jhargram is a well developed town (Sub- 
Divisional Head Quarter) with all facilities available, situated at 
va distance of 26 miles from Belpahari, The area, where ‘tho 
villages haye been selected, is regarded as the Scheduled Tribe 
dominated area, 

The selected villages of Jalpaiguri (Dakshin Kamakhyaguri. 
Madhya Kamakhyaguri and Votka Range) were once dominated 
by Scheduled Tribe communitics. The area was also not deve- 
loped to that extent as it-is found now-a-days. After partition 
‘of Bengal large influx. of refugee population, mostly belonging to 
Namasudra, Rajbanshi,.and ather Scheduled Caste coramunities 
as also other caste Hindus migrated to this area and stanted 
settling here permanently. A good portion of the jungle tract has 
‘been made. cultivable by these people. Baisya Sahas and other 
communities, migrating from East-Bengal, haye aiso established 
@ good number of shops and other business establishments in 
Uttar Kamakhyaguri. Uttar Kamakhyaguri now-a-days is a fairly 
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big marketing centre with a number of Government Offices in- 
cluding Block Development Office, Health Centre, High School, 
Railway Station etc. Further it may be regarded now-a-days as 
the heart of the surrounding villages. ‘The nearest town 
Alipurduar, the Sub-Divisional Head Quarter, is situated about 
17 miles away from Uttar Kamakhyaguri and connected by bus 
and rail services. A metalled road runs quite adjacent to the 
sélected villages of this study. Volka Range forest village con- 
sists of Khutmari, Bagdoba and Indu Bastis and ‘is situated in 
forest area and as such is not so easily accessible as in the cases 
of other villages outside the forest area, 

The above information in nut shell, on each of the areas 
of the Districts concemed where-from the villages have beer 
selected for this study, would serve as a background for under- 
standing and appreciating properly the Scope and trend of occupa- 
tional mobility in these areas through different generations. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that ail these areas have 
developed to a great extent in the post-independence era. 

Keeping in view the afore-mentioned characteristic features, 
Jet us now proceed into the subject matter of the study. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that data collected from different 
areas have been tabulated systematically and placed in Tables 
IV, V, VI and VII respectively which may be consulted for 
getting a thorough and detailed picture of the situation in different 


areas.* The salient features of the findings are dealt with im 
nut shell in the forthcoming pages. 


Iv 


fails of Boyermari Abad village 
‘arganas district, shows that out 
fessing twelve different types of 


* Tables TV, V, VI and Vir have been placed at the end. 
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occupations), 621 persons forming 97.03 percent in Ego’s genera- 
tion fall under the following four categories of océupations :— 


Categories Persons Percent 
3. Day Labour an 304 47.50 
2. Cultivation oe 289 45.16 
3. Business a 16 2.50 
4. Servant ae 12 1.87 

621 97.03 


‘That means, other eight types of occupations together share 
only 2,97 percent of the total persons interviewed, 

In Father's generation also the present day trend was almost 
similar, 97.49 percent (624 persons) being covered by three 
Occupations, namely, cultivation—476 persons (74.37), Day 
Labour—139 persons (21.72), Business—9 (1.40), The excep- 
tions being in this gencration that the highest percentage was 
covered by the occupational category, cultivation, instead of day 
labour as is found in the Ego’s generation and the absence of 
any servant in the Father's generation, than in Ego's. 

In the Grand Father’s generation about 98 percent (626 
Persons) were shared by two occupations only—cultivation sharing 
83.90 percent (537 persons) and day labour 13.90 percent (89 
persons). In this generation also major bulk of the persons were 
in cultivation group and this occupation topped the list. In this 
generation not a single person professed occupations like Business 
(as in the cases of the Father's and Hgo's generations) and 
Servant {as in Ego’s generation). 

The following significant features emerge in gener from 
Table TV (a). 

1. Cultivation as an occupation which topped the list in 
Grand Father’s and Father's generations, held second position itt 
Ego's gencration. 

2. Percentage—distribution of cultivation gradually decreas- 
ed from Grand Father's to Father's and ta Ego's generation, thete- 
being a sharp fall noticed in Ego’s generation. 


% 


3. Day-Labour which octupied second position as an otcu- 
pation, in Grand Father's and Father's generations, tops the list 
jn Ego’s generation and the incidence of occurrence of day 
labourers gradually increased from Grand Father's to Father’s 
generation and then abruptly to Ego’s generation. 

4, The professions like Business, Boat man, Mason, Servant, 
Beggar were not present in the Grand Father's and Father’s 
generations (excepting Business) but all these occupations are 
found in Ego’s generation (whatever may be their percentage 
distribution). ‘The incidence of Business as an occupation has 
greatly increased from Father's to Ego’s generation. The occui~ 
rences of Servants and Beggars in Ego’s generation also give. an 
idea about the present day economic trend. 

5. Pottery making, a caste based occupation was found in 
Grand Father's and Father’s generations but the incidence became 
nil in Ego’s generation, 

6. Occupations like Service, Blacksmithy, Religious recital, 
Haircutting, Cobblery are seen common in all the generations. 
‘The incidence. of service holder increased to a considerable extent 
from Grand Father’s to Father's generation. The percentapes of 
caste based occupations such as, Blacksmithy, Hair cutting, 
Cobblery remained same in all the three generations. 

To properly appreciate the above characteristics of the trend 
Te may be consulted wherein communitywise distribu- 
tion of different types of occupations throu; i 
seit wii done Ip! gh generations has been 
; Table VI (a) reveals that out of 20 communities the follow- 
ing 7 communities whose major occupation is Day Labour are 
responsible for overwhelming number of Day Labourers in Ego’s 


generation and among these communities Da 

i ng t ty Labour as an 

‘occupation tops the list in Ego’s generation. 
Bagdi, Patni (Scheduled Castes 

(Scheduled Tribes); Ghasi, 


we 


‘ions as in the Grand Father's generation itself they are found 
to be in day labour and. cultivation occupational groups. One 
Brahmin is found to be depending on cultivation, his father was 
an service and his Grand Falher depended on cultivation. Gne 
Kumor (Potter) whose Father and Grand Father were engaged 
in traditional occupation of pottery making is now seen practising 
cultivation shifting from his caste based occupation. Service 
and Business as new types of occupations have come into exisi- 
ence among the following communities :— 

Poundra Kshatriya, Bagdi (Scheduled Castes): Chasi-kurmi, 
Mahisya (Gther Commuuities); Oraon, Munda (Sclieduled 
‘Tribes). Among the first three communities both Service and 
Business are found while among the last three only Business 
occurs. 

Servants and Beggars, who are found only in Ego’s genera- 
tion, are distributed among the following communities :— 

Bagdi, Poundrakshatriya (Scheduled Castes); Oraon, Munda, 
Bhumji (Scheduled Tribes): Gbasi, Chasikurmi and Baisnub 
(Other Communities). Among the first named community both 
‘Beggars and Servants are found and among the last one only 
Beggars, while in others only servants. 

The above facts are now corelated with Table V (a) where-in 
‘the occupations of Father and Grand Father haye been examined 
in the light of specific occupations of Ego’s generation. 

Table V (a) reveals that: a major portion of Fathers and 
Grand Fathers of the persons of Ego’s generation (who have 
cultivation as occupation) were in cultivation occupational group. 
‘That is to say, out of 289 persons having cultivation as occupa- 
tion in Ego’s generation, 93.77 percent (271 persons) and 94.80 
percent (274 persons) of the Fathers and Grand Fathers respec- 
tively were in cultivation profession. Only 6.23 percent of the 
Fathers had occupations like Day Labour, Business, Service 
Blacksmithy, Pottery making and 4,20 percent of the Grand 
Fathers had occupations as that of the Fathers excepting Business. 
That is, major portion of cultivators of the Ego’s generation 
tetained cultivation as occupation through generations, But in 
‘the cases of day labourers it is found that the major portion of 
‘the Fathers (58.55 percent) and Grand Fathers (75.66 percent) 
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were in cultivation occupational group. Only 39.89 percent of 
the Fathers and 23.68 percent of the Grand Fathers carried over 
the occupation of day labour through generations. 80 percent 
of Fathérs and cerit percent of the Grand Fathers of almost all 
the service holders of the present generation were cultivators. 
Present day businessmen are mostly the descendants of cultivators: 
{68.75 and 87.50 percents of the Fathers and Grand Fathers res- 
pectiyely) and day labourers (25 and 12.50 percents of Fathers 
and Grand Fathers respectively). Out of 4. Blacksmiths in the: 
Present generation Fathers and Grand Fathers of 3 had Black- 
smithy ag occupation but Father of 1 bad day labour and Grand 
Father of 1 had cultivation as occupation. Fathers and Grand’ 
Fathers of Roatman and Mason, bad day labour and cultivation 
as occupations. Religious teacher, Barber, Cobbler have retained 
their traditional occupations through generations, 12 Servants: 
that are found in Ego’s generation are the descendants of culti- 
Yators (s and 83.33 percents of Fathers and Grand Fathers res- 
anade aad day labourers (25 and 16.67 percents of the 

ind Grand Fathers respectively). Fathers and Grand 


Fathets of 2 Beggars were culti 
i ivators and as 
in business while the the Father of |W: 


recital, @ Grand Father of 1 was engaged in religious 


Communities of this 
with others, th iti 
ough the conditions of the members of a few 


e) 


Scheduled Castes and Other Communities are also not quite better 
off ‘than the Scheduled Tribes, 


Vv 

It is proposed now to examine the situation relating to 
Burdwan district (Keshardi, Paharpur, Basabhuin, Rupnarayanpur 
and Ghiadoba villages). Table [V (b) reveals the following 
major features. 

{i) In Grand Father’s genesation out of cight types of 
occupations, covering 293 persons, the following three occupa- 
tions only, shared 97,96 percent (287 persons) of the total persons. 


Cultivation ns .. 87,71 (257 persons) 
Day Labour . ae 922 (27 » ) 
Weaving = » 10803 4) 


The rest five types of occupations jointly shared 2.04 percent 
‘of the total, percentage of each type of occupation falling belo 
one percent. 7 

Gi) Jn Father’s generation out of ten types of occupations, 
the following five types of occupations shared the major portion 
-of the persons inierviewed for the purpose (288 persons forming 
98.30 percent). 


Cultivation ra «. 69.97 (205 persons) 
Day Labour a «- 2286(67 4 ) 
‘Service = «= 2368 ww) 
Business a - bL3F( 4 « ) 
Collicry labour WT 4A wD 


The rest five types of occupations covered 1.70 percent only, 
share of cach falling far below one percent. 

(ii) In Ego's generation out of nine types of occupations, 
‘the following six types of occupations cover 290 persons forming 
98.98 percent of the total persons, 


Cultivation “3 .. 44.71 (13% persons) 
Day Labour 2 + BLM (093 
Service v3 - 1092(32 =, ) 
Business ani . BC) 
Colliery Labour. » 341090 4) 
Beggar a UB EF nD 


a 


(iv) Table IV (b) further teveals that weaving which was 
practised as an occupation in Grand Father's generation is 
absent in Father's as well as Ego’s generations, whereas carpentry 
and priestly duties as occupations which were carried over from 
Grand Father's to Father's generation are totaly absent in Ego’s 
generation. Caste based occupations like’ Blacksmithy and 
Cobblery bave been carried over from generation to genération. 
Occupations like colliery labour, service, business which were 
absent in Grand Father’s generation have came into existence 
from Father’s generation, Beggars were. totally absent in Grand. 
Father’s and Father's generations but in Ego’s generation three 
beggars (1.03 percent) have been found. 

(vy) Table IV (b) further shows that the percentage of 
cultivation (which formed a ‘dominant occupation in Grand 
Father's generation) fell down considerably from Grand Father’s 
to Ego’s generation, whereas the -Percentage of day labourers 
increased considerably from Grand Fathet’s to Ego’s generation. 
Though cultivation as an occupation ranks first in Ego's gonera- 
tion still it cannot be said as holding that much of Prominence 
2s was the case: in Grand Fathers and Father’s generations. 
Colliery Jabour, Business; Service which as occupations. were 
totally absent in Grand Father’s generation shared only 5.47 


percent (16 persons) of thé total in Father's generation whereas. 
in Ego’s generation these occu, 


pations covered 21.50 percent (63 

Persons) of the total persons. 
The above discussion gives a fairly comprehensive idea about 
the trend of occupation mobility that is visible in this area, It 


is seen that the importance of cultivation as an Occupation is 


i side. Businessmen 
coming into prominence. 
Table VI (b) throws further light on. the above character- 


cut of iti 
ieeed a ie ut of the total of 26 communities 
Bauri (Scheduled Caste) and Santal (Scheduled. Tribe}. 
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Businessmen mostly belong. to other communities, except- 
ing one from the Santals (Scheduled Tribe Community) and the 
other from Sunri (Schedufed Caste Community). The names 
of the other communities, contributing Businessmen in Ego’s 
generation are given below :— 

Maira, Brahmin, Sarak, Goala, and Muslim, 

Service holders mainly belong to Santa (Scheduled Tribe), 
Bauri (Scheduled Caste) aod Mair, Brahmin, Sarak, Goala, 
Gandha Banik and Muslim (Other Communities) communities. 

Caste based occupations like Blacksmithy, Cobblery, Music 
lave been retained through generations by Kamar, Mucbi, Dom 
communities. Occupations like weaving (only found in Grand 
Father's generation), carpentry, priestly duties which were pre- 
sent in Grand Father’s and Father’s generations have totally 
‘been abandoned in. Fgo’s generation by Muslim, Mistri and Brah- 
min communities. Three beggars found in the Bgo’s generation 
are contributed solely by the Santa) community. Table VI (b) 
also reveals that some other coramunities of the area have also 
shifted from their caste based occupations long before and as 
the change took place before Grand Father’s generation, this has 
not been dealt with here. 

Table V (b) reveals that Fathers and Grand Fathers of most 
of the cultivators of Ego’s generation (131 persons) had cultiva- 
tion as the major occupation, the percentages being 90.84 (119 
persons) in Father’s generation and 99.23 (130 persons) in Grand. 
Father’s generation. 12 persons (9.16 per cent) were service 
holders and day labourers in Pather’s géneration but their des- 
‘cendants in Ego’s generation have shifted towards cultivation. Out 
of 93 day labourers in Ego’s getieration, Fathers. of 44.08 per cent 
(44 persons) were cultivators, 51.61 percent (48 persons) were 
day labourers and the rest 4.31 percent (4 persons) were covered. 
by colliery labourers, carpenters, service holder. But the Grand 
Fathers of the present time day fabourcrs were mostly cultivators 
(80.64 percent—75 persons) and a few day labourers (18.28-per- 
cent—17 persons). One (1.08 percant) had carpentry as oceupa- 
tion, Thus it is seen that the overwhelming numbers of persons 
have adopted day labour as occupation in Ego’s generation. This 
alse presents a very gloomy picture of the situation. 
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It has already been mentioned that there were no colliery 
Jabourers in Grand Father's generation. 80 percent (8 persons} 
of the Grand Fathers of the colliery labourers of Ego’s genera- 
tion (10 in number) were cultivators whereas only 20 percent (2 
Persons) of the Fathers were cultivators, 50 percent (5 persons) 
were day labourers and only 2 (20 percent) were colliery: 
Jabourers. 

Fathers and Grand Fathers. of most of the Service holders 
of Ego’s generation (32 persons) had cultivation as occupation, 
the percentage being 71.88 (23 persons) in each case. The Fathers 
and Grand Fathers of 7 service holders were day labourers (21.88 
Percent). Grand Fathers of two service holders (6.24 percent) 
Were weaver and priest respectively. 

Fathers and Grand Fathers of 
Ego's generation (21 persons) wer 
cent—I8 ‘persons in each case), 
cent) were weavers (9,53 perce! 
Percent—1 person). But only 3 
Seneration bave retained their 

It has already been seen that 


most of the Businessmen of 
ee also cultivators (85.7 per- 
Grand. Fathers of 3 (14.29 per- 
nt—2 persons) and Priest (4.76 
Persons (14.29. percent) of Ego's 
Father's occupation of Business. 


t occupations like Cobblery, Black- 
smithy, Music have been carried over through generations ie, 
the Fathers and Grand Fathers of the Persons professing these 
types of occupations in Ego’s generation had same types of 
Occupations, 

Grand Fathers of 3 beggars of Ego’s generation were culti- 
‘vators whereas Fathers of 2 were cultivator 
abe ators and 1 was day 


The niajor trends that eme: 
area are given below in nutshell, 
1. Cultivation as an occupati 


ge from the discussions of this 


mostly taken “up these new types of occupations, the trend was. 
visible in Father's generation but this is sharply marked in Ego’s 
generation. 

4, Caste-based cccupations have also been retained side by 
side by a few castes through generations though some castes have 
Shifted from their traditional occupations. 

§, Tue above mentioned trends are equally applicable ta 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of the area, but in 
their cases a good number of them in comparison with the other 
communities, are earning their livelihood by day labour and col- 
ery labour whereas Businessmen are practically ait among them, 

‘Thus it is scen that 4 good deal of occupational mobility 
-exists in this area. The descending irend of mobility is more 
marked among the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes than 
‘Other Communities. The ascending trend though not a percept- 
ible one cannot also be regarded as quite negligible. But its 
occurrence in sufliciently large numbers in the coming years would 
require some more incentive and opportunities and until and 
unless that is being done the present day occupational trend, in- 
stead of going up would fall further down. 
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Table 1V(c) dealing with the occupation pattern of Midna- 
‘pur Distcict (Gondapal, Dulki and Krishnapur villages) reveals 
the following salient features of the area. 

(i) In Grand Father’s generation 80.33 percent (196. per- 
sons) depended ‘on cultivation whereas the corresponding figures 
for Father’s and Ego’s generations are 86.47 percent (211 per~ 
sous) and 50 percent (122 persons) respectively. That is per~ 
centage of cultivators increased from, Grand Father’s to Father's 
generation and then suddenly fell down in Ego’s generation, 

Gi) Day labour was only practised by 20S percent (5 
persons) in Grand Father’s generation whereas the percentage _ 
increased to 3.69 percent (9 persons) in Father's generation and 
to 15.57 percent (38 persons) in Ego's generation, that means. 
there is a sharp rise of day labourers in Ego's generation. 

(ii) In Grand Fathes’s generation caste based occupations. 
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jike- Basket making (4.1010 persons), Oil Pressing (0,82—2. 
persons), Weaving (7.38—18 persons), Blacksmithy (1.63—4 pet~ 
sons) together shared 13.93 percent (34 persons) of the total; 
whereas in Father’s generation these occupations shared only 
8.20 percent (20 persons). Basket making which was present in. 
Grand Father's generation is absent in Father’s generation. The 
percentage of Oil Pressing remained same jn Grand Father's 
as well as in Father’s generations and percentages of Weaving and 
Biacksmithy slightly decreased from Grand Father's generation. 
(o Father's generation, In Ego’s generation, it is further seen that 
not a single person, belongs to the occupational groups like Oi 
Pressing and Blacksmithy, That means these. occupations arc 
totally absent in Ego’s generation. The percentage of weavers 
(3.69—9 persons) further fell down from Father's generation. 
Basket making which was totally absent in Father's generation. 
but present in Grand Father’s generation has 2.82. percent (2 
persons) to its credit in Ego’s generation, 

(iv) ‘Percentages of Businessmen decreased from Grand 
Father’s (3.699. persons) to Father’s generation (0.82—2 per- 
sors) and then.aggin increased in Ego’s generation (2.87—~7 per- 
sos). There was not:a single service holder in Grand Father’s 
generation, only 2 (0,82) were present in Father's generation but 
in Ego’s generation the. number of service holders is found to be 
60 forming 24.59 percent of the total. This also indicates sharp 
rise of Service holdets in Ego’s generation. Carpentry as a new 
type of occupation has also sprung up in Ego’s generation claim- 

ing 2.46 percent (6 persons) of the total. 
(¥) _ Thus from the above discussions, in thé case of Mid- 
sapur District also it is seen that the percentage ot cultivators 
siderable extent. Further the 


percentages of caste based occupations (basket-makiny i 
pressing, weaving, blacksmithy) gradually fell down stale 
. generations and some. among them even totally became non- 
peta in Ego's generation. Service as-a new type of occupation. 
eg . ie nea oe Position (2nd in order of incidence) in 

i ntry as i 
its way in Ego’s faction: Te a ae, 


In Grand Father's generation excluding cultivation (80.33 
Perent—196 persons), six other types of occupations (Day 
Jabour, Business, Basket making, Oil Pressing, Weaving, Black- 
smithy) jointly shared 19.67 perdent (48 persons) of the total 
whereas in Father’s generation excluding cultivation (8647-—211 
persons) the following six occupations shared 13.53 percent (33 
persons) of the totel:—-Day labour, Business, Service, Oil 
Pressing, Weaving, Blacksmithy. But. in Ego’s generation ex- 
cluding cultivation, which constitute half of the percentage (50.00 
—122 persons), 40.16 percent is contributed by service holders 
(24.5960 persons) and day labourers (155738 persons) and 
the rest 9.84 percent (24 persons) by four other occupations such 
as—Business, Carpentry, Basket making and Weaving. 

The above trend would further be Clarified if Table V1(c) 
giving details of community wise distribution, is consulted for the 
Purpose. The following significant features emerge from the table. 

(i) Day labourers are shared by Scheduled Tribes and 
Other Conwnunities in Ego’s generation. Among Scheduled Tribes 
maore than half of the day labourers come from communities like 
Santal, Mahali, Bhumij, Kharia and the rést from the. group of 
‘Other Communities’ suck as Mahato, Bagal, Tanti, ete. 

(ii) Among the Scheduled Tribes, cultivators are mainly’ 
from Santal community and a few from Mahal} community 
whereas among other communities Mahato, Tcli, Deswali Majhi, 
Kamar contribute a good portion of cultivators in Ego’s gene- 
ration. ‘ 

(iii) About 50 percent of the srevice holders belong to 
Santal community (Scheduled Tribe), only one is claimed by 
Bhumij community (Scheduled ‘Tribe). The largest portion of 
the other half of the service holders come from the other com- 
monities—Teli, Mahato, Baisnab. One ‘Tanti and one Kayastha 
are also in service. 

(iv) Businessmen mostly belong to other communities 
(Mahato, Teli, Tanti), there being only one from Santal com- 
munity (Scheduled Tribe). 

(¥). Ont of 6 .carpenters in Ego's generation 2 belong to 
Santal community (Scheduled Tribe) whosd Fathers and Grind 
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Fathers were jn cultivation., Out of 4 carpenters among the other 
communities one belongs to Teli and the other one to Baisnab 
and the Faihers and Grand Fathers of these persons were cultiva- 
tors but the two Tanti carpenters are the descendants of weavers. 
This is a very interesting feature. Weavers leaving their own 
easte affiliated occupation (weaving) have taken {o an occupa- 
tion which is regarded as vaste affiliated occupation of other caste. 
All the communities professing this occupation now-a-days have 
taken to non.caste affiliated occupation. 

(vi} 10 Mabalig (Scheduled Tribe) were engaged in basket 
making (caste-based occupation) in Grand Father’s generation 
“put not a single one professed the sate as primary occupation in 
Father's generation—alll shifted towards cultivation. However, in 
Ego’s genération two persons again came back to their traditional 


“occupation of basket making. while the rest of eight persons have 


taken to cultivation (3 persons) and day labour (5 persons) as 
-ovcupations, 

(vit) Out of 18 Tans (other community) practising weav- 
ing (caste based occupation) in Grand Father's generation, 16 
Professed the same in Father’s generation but only 9 persons in 
“Ego's. generation have still adhered to their caste based peeapa- 
tion. Excluding these 9 persons, the descendants of other.9 Tantis 
(who had traditional occupation of weaving) have adopted occu- 
pations like cultivation—2, carpentry—2, Sesvice—1, Business— 
1, Day Labour—3 in Ego's generation, In Father's generation 
2. Tantis had shifted from their traditional occupation of weaving 
—one taking cultivation and the other one setvice.as: occupations. 

(viii) Oil Pressing was: the. traditioval. occupation of 2. Telis, 
and the same. occupation was ‘carried over. upto Father's genera- 
tion front Grand Father’s but thie ‘descendants of these to Telis 
have taken up cultivation (1) and service (1) as occupations in 
Ego's generation, 

Gx) Qut of 4 Karhars all practising blacksmith Aste. 
based occupation) in Giand Father's generation, 2 nie 
‘waditional oecupation and 2 shifted to cultivation in Father’s 
Aeneration, whereas in Ego’s generation not a. uingle K; i 
found to be associated with. this easte baséd oc foal gt RIES 

‘cupation of black- 
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smithy. On the other hand all have taken cultivation as occupa-~ 
tion. 

Further Table V(c) revéals the following salient facts re- 
lating to this.area. 

(i) Mpst of the cultivators of Ego’s generation ato the 
descendants of cultivators. ‘That is out of 122 cultivators in Ego's 
generation, the Fathers of 96.72 percent (118 persons) and Grand 
Fathers of 87.70 percent (107 persons) were cultivators. The rest 
3.28 percent (4 persons) of the Fathers professed occupations like 
blacksmithy (2 persons—1.64), oi pressing (1 person—0.82) 
and weaving (1 person—0.82). In Grand Father's generation 
out of the rest of 12.30 percent (15 persons) 4.10 percent (5 per- 
sons) were businessmen, 3.28 percent (4 persons) Blacksmiths; 
2.46 percent G persons) Basket quakers, 1.64 percent (2 persons) 
Weavers, 0.82 percent (1 person) Oilpresser. ‘That means: 2 few 
descendants of ihe Fathers ‘and Grand Fathers who bad caste 
thased occupations have also become cultivators in Feo's gene- 
zation. 

(i) Fathers and Grand Fathers of most of the day labourers 
_-(38 persons) in Ego’s generation were cultivators, 65.79 per 
cent (25 pérsons) of the Grand Fathers and 68.42 percent (26 
persons) of the Fathers were cultivators. The descendants of 23.69 
percent (9 persons) of the Fathers and 13.16 percent (5 persons) , 
of the Grand Fathers have retained the occupation of day Jabour 
through generations. Exctuding: the above two categories of 
occupations, rest of the day labourers of Ego’s generation have 
mostly been contribuied by the. descendants of those who pro- 
fessed caste based occupations, In Grand Fathes’s generation 5 
persons (13.16 percent) snd 3 persons (7.89 percent) were basket 
makers and weavers respectively whereas in Father's generation 
2 persons (5.26 percent) and 1 person (2.63 percest) were weavers 
and service holder respectively. 

"Thus here also it is seen that present time day labourers in 
Ego’s generation are contributed by the descendants of cultiva- 
tors, day labourers and also by those who had caste based 
occupations. 

(iif) Present day pusinessmen are mainly the descendants 
of cultivators (57.144 persons both in Father's and Grind" 
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Father's generations). Descendants of 2 businessmen have carried 
over the occupation through generations (28.57—2 persons both 
in Father's and Grand Father's generations). Descendant of 1 
weaver (14.29 percent in Father's and Grand Father's genore- 
tions) has shifted from caste based occupation to this type of oc 
cupation, 

Gv} Campenters of Fgo’s generation (6 in mumber) aro 
mostly the descendants of cultivators (66.67—4 persons both in 
Father’s and Grand Father's generations) and also of weavers 
(33.332 persons both in Father’s and Grand Father's genera- 
fions). It has already been seen that carpentry, a caste based 
occupation, bas been adopted by the people who were nevet 
connected with this occupation. This is mainly due to the result 
of fhe training imparted about carpentry through Block. Develop- 
ment and Tribal Welfare Offices. 

{v) Service holders of Ego’s generation are mostly the des- 
cendants of cultivators. The: descendants of 95 perwent (57 per- 
sons) of the Fathers and 93.33 percent (56 persons) of the Grand 
Fathers (who were cultivators) are now professing service as a 
major type Of occupation. Only I person (1.67) whose. Father 
was. in service bas retained the occupation through generations. 


wards other types of occupations in Fgo’s generation and some 
caste based occupations have practically become extinct but here 
also it has already been marked that a good portion have adopted 
such eccupations as that would be quite helpful for them in future 
from the econofic point of view. The incidence of ovcurrence 
of carpentry (as a new type of occupation in this area}, does not 
reyeal any significant feature. Business as an occupation, con- 
siderably decreased from Grand Father's to Father's generation, 
but its sharp increase again in Ego’s generation from Father’s is 
a healthy sign of its development in future. 

In general, it may be stated that among the Scheduled Tribes, 
Sanials and among the Other Communities Mahatos and Telis 
hold somewhat. better position im this respect than the rest of 
the communities residing in this area. Santals and Mahatos are 
the prominent and dominant communities of this area and they 
may be termed as the original settlers of the area, and as such it 
is likely that the over-all achievements of these communities in 
future would be reflected in the regional pattem of the area. 
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An idea of the situation that prevails in Jalpaiguri district 
(Dakshin Kamakhyaguri, Madhya Kemakhyaguri and Volka 
Range villages) may be obtained from Table IV(d). The table 
reveals the following features in genesal about this area. 

Gi) In Grand Father's generation aut of 585 persons inter- 
viewed for the purpose, 97.79 percent (572 persons) are covered 
‘by the following 7 types of occupations out of a total of 12 types 
‘of occupations. 5 persons could not tefl about the ocenpation of 
their Grand Fathers. 


Cultivation ys 75.90 (444 persons) 
Forest Labour » 1 (61 7 +») 
Day Labour . 325 (if 7 Y 
Weaving & 3.25 ( 19 aes 
Fishing 230 (14 7 Fb 
Business 6 LB70 8 OD 
Carpentry ee OO (oe ey 


From the above distribution pattern it is seen that culuvation 
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was professed by a very large portion of the persons of the Grand 
Father’s generation and forest labour occupied second position, 
though the percentage is not at all a significant onc. These forest 
labourers belong to Volka Range Forest. The other types of 
occupations were very insignificant ones in comparison with the 
above mentioned two types (cultivation and forest labour) of 
occupations. Though they were insignificant ones still occurrences 
of occupations like weaving, fishing and carpentry as caste-based 
occupations are worth-mentioning, 

Excluding the above seven types of occupations, the rest five 
types of occupations share only 2.21 percent of the total, each 
claiming: well below 1 percent of the total persons interviewed. 
Presence of Goldsmith, Barbers, Priests who retained their tradi- 
tional occupations, are also worth-mentioning in this category 
whatever might be their percentage distribution. i 

(ii) In Father's generation also almost same types of 
occupations had been professed by the largest portion of the 
persons, as that of the Grand Father's generation though some 
occupations show increase in percentage (e.g. day labour, busi: 
ness, etc.) and some show decrease (e.g. cultivation, weaving, 
fishing, etc.), 97.62 percent of the persons are covered by culti- 
vation (73.16—428 persons), forest labour (10.43—61 persons), 
day labour (8.38—49 persons), fishing (2.06—12 persons),. ° 
business (1.88-—11 persons), weaving (1.71—10 persons). The 
Percentage of service holders which was 0.34 (2 persons) in: 
Grand Father's generation increased to 0.85 percent (5 persons) 
and that of carpenters (1.20 percent~7 persons in Grand Father's 
generation) fell down to 051 percent (3 persons) in Father's 
generation. Goldsmith (0.17—1 person) and Beggar (0.17-—-1 
person) present in Grand Father's generation, were totally absent 
in Father’s generation. 

Medical profession and dairy, which as occupations were 
Sore in Grand Father’s generation, came into existence in 

eP’S generation, the percent i 
DIT (1 person) ipecttiae tages being 0.34 (2 persons) and 

(iii) In Ego’s generation, same ies 
the Father’s generation. 97,62 poet, trend prevails as in 
covered by the following occupatic Persons) Tave bean: 


Cultivation oe 68.72, (402 iets 


Day Labour se 14.02 (82 

Forest Labour .. 1026 (60 ; 
Begging 2 AMC”) 
Business . 15409") 
Fishing 137( 8 " ) 


Table IV(d) further shows decrease and increase of -per- 
centages in respect of some occupations in Ego's gencration in 
comparison with that of the Father's generation, 

Percentages of cultivation, business, carpentry, medical pro- 
fession, fishing, etc., as occupations decreased whereas the per- 
centages of day Jabour, hair cutting, and begging, etc., increased. 
In this connection it may be mentioned that sudden incrcase. of 
beggars from 0.17 percent (1 person) in Grand Father's genera~ 
tion to 1.71 percent (10 persons) in Ego’s generation, with not a 
single incidence in Father's generation, is definitely a very bad 
sign of poor economy of some persons of the area. The percent 
ages of service holders (0.85—5 persons), dairy man (0.17-—1 
Person) and forest labourers (10-26—60 persons, only one jess 
than the Grand Father’s and Father's generations) and Priest 
Teolained same as that of the Father's geacration. Weaving, a 
caste based occupation which was found in Father’s and Grand. 
Father's generations is found to be totally absent in this genera 
tion whereas Rickshaw pulling (0.17 percent] a new type of 
profession has cropped up in Ego’s generation, 

(iv) The above discussions show that there is a definite sign 
of change relating to the occupations of this area also but this is 
not so significant or abruptisharp one as noticed in the cases of 
other areas, The percentage decrease of cultivation and increase 
of day labourers through generations is not so significant one and 
the fall and rise of percentages through generations is gradual 
and rather slow in comparison with other areas. Over all trend 
of change of the occupations like businéss, service, fishing etc. 
from Grand Father's to Father’s generation is also not at all 
Significant one, But the total absence of weaving as an occupa- 
tion and abcupt rise of beggats in Bgo's géberation are signs that 
deserve special mention. 
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Table VI(d) shows that a good portion of the cultivators in 
Ego’s generation have come from the following. communities :— 

Mahisya, Sutradbar, Jugi, Muslim etc. (Other Communities); 
Namasudra, Rajbanshi, Malo tte. (Scheduled Castes) and Rabha, 
Oraon (Scheduled. Tribes) ete, 

Most of the day labourers in general have also come from 
the above named communities. 

Forest labourers have mostly 
and some by a few Schedute 
Rabha, Oraon, Santal. 

Businessmen are most] 
and Rajbanshi (Scheduled 


been contributed by the Nepalis 
d Tribe Communities such as Mech, 


ly from Barujibee (other community) 
Caste) communities and service holders 
Other communities), Rajbanshi 
(Scheduled Tribe) communities. 
ft their caste affitiafed occupation 
and Sutradhars who are tradition- 
m their traditional occupation and 
labour as occupations whereas one 


Occupations like cultivation, day 
J ) have retained their traditional 
Pano” of hair cutting, though one whose Father and Grand 
i ervice holders has shifted towards traditional eccu- 
pate aitans cutting in Ego’s generation, One Goala (other 
priors y) Whose Grand Father professed day labour as occupa- 
Tetuméd to his traditional occupation of Dairy in Father’s 
i the same in Ego’s generation. One Raj- 
b g0°S generation. 
fom ced Casta) has taken Rickshawpulling job, shifting 
One R, rae Grand Father's occupation of cultivation. 
ay aJbanshi and one Brahmin thave retained their traditional 
pation of priestly duties through generations but. one Nepali 


Whose Grand Father in thi 7 a“ 
3 ‘Was in thi fe da 
Tabdur it Fathers aie Ss profession (Priest) took up day 


> Barbers (Napit 


. tion and now (Ego's generation) is 4 

Deggar. a 

sianifg Nine other beggars in Ego’s generation belong to com- 
8 like Namasucra, Malo, Rajbanshi, Muchi (Scheduled 
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Castes), Rabha (Scheduled Tribe) and Nepali community, One 
Muslim and one Jugi are in medical profession and they have 
retained the. same through their Fatliers. 

‘Table V (d) further reveals that descendants of 91.79 per cent 
{369 persons) and 91.54: per cent (368 persons) of Father’s and 
‘Grand Father's generations respectively retained their traditional 
occupation of cullivation in Ego’s genération and the Fathers and 
‘Grand Fathers of Jess than 9 per cent of the persons of Ego’s 
generttion who are cultivators now, practised occupations like 
weaving, fishing, carpentry (caste based occupations), service, 
business, medical profession and day labour, though the percent- 
age distribution of these occupations varied in each generation 
(the table may be consulted for details). 

A good portion of the present time day labourers are the 
descendants of cultivators. The descendants of 71.95 per cent 
(59 persons) of the cultivators of Grand Father's generation and 
48.78 per cent (40 persons) of the Father's generation contributed 
to day labourers (82 persons) of Ego’s generation, Descendants 
of 11 persons (13.4! per cent) of Grand Father’s generation and 
36 persons (43.90 per cent) of Father’s generation refained day 
labour as occupation through generations. The descendants of 
the rest 10.98 per cent (9. persons) of the Grand Fathers and 7.32 
per cent (6 persons} of the Fathers who had occupations like 
fishing, weaving, carpentry (caste based occupations). business 
-etc, are now professing day Iabour as occupation. Occupations of 
3 persons in Grand Father's generation are not known. 

Service holders (5 persons) are mostly descendants of culti- 
vators (Fathers of 4 and Grand Fathers of 5 were cultivators). 

44,44 per cent (4 persons) of Grand Fathers and Fathers of 
‘businessmen of Ego’s generation (9 persons) were cultivators 
‘and the rest 55.56 per cent (5 persons) retained business as 
occupation through genorations. 2 priests retained treir tradi- 
tional. occupation through generations. Most of the Grand 
Fathers (6 persons—75.00 per cent) and Fathers (5 persons— 
62.50 per cent) of fishermen (8 persous—casle based occupation) 
-0f Ego’s generation were fishermen whore as Fathers of 2 (25 pet 
cent) and 1 (12.50 per cent) were cultivators and businessman 
tespectively: Grand Fathers of 2 (25 per cent) were cultivators. 
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‘Two carpenters bave retained. their traditional occupation of car- 
pentry through generations, About occupatiens like Dairy, 
Medical profession, Hair cutting, Rickshawpulling, discussion ‘has 
already been made and as such these aro not dealt with here 
again. All ihe Forest Labourers (60 persons) of Rgo’s genera- 
tion have retained their occupation through generations, A. very 
high perceritage of Beggars of Ego’s generation are the decendants 
of Cultivators, Fathers of 7 (70 pet cent) and Grand Fathers of 5 
(50 per cent) were cultivators. Grand Fathers of 3 (30 per cent) 
professed occupations like fishing, priesthood, forest labour. Occu- 
pations of 2 in Grand Father's gentration are not known whereas. 
Fathers of 3 (30 per cent) professed. occepadions like day labour 


(2 persons—20 per cent) and forest labour (1 person—10 
per cent). 


A signifiennt feature. New 
have yet to play their roles, their positions being not at all satis- 
Beggars in Ego's genération is also an 

Retention of cultivation ag Occupation to a 
by the present day mass is tainly due to the 
forest land for cultivation purpose by Refugee 
i er East Pakistan who mostly belong to Scheduled 
‘aste. communities like Namasudra, Rajbanshi etc. Weaving as 
ata ae ftetally absent in this generation and this is 


ds ugis” (weavers) whio 
home in Bast Pakist 


considerable extent 


the trend of mobility 1 
quite sivaiar course, 
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Table VIL gives an iden about the rank position in different 
generations, of the different types of. occupations, prevalent in 
different areas, surveyed for the purpose. The salient features 
that emerge from the table is dealt with in nut-shell below. For 
details, the table may be consulted for the purpose. 

Gi) In all the areas, excepting 24-Parganas, cultivation still 
bolds the first rank position through generations, though it-has 
already been seen that the incidence of occurrence of the same 
has decreased from generation to generation, Yn 24-Parganas 
in Rgo’s generation cultivation holds the second position, while 
in Grand Father's and Father's generations it had occupied first 
position. 

Gi) In Burdwan area day labour as an occupation holds 
the second position through geserations while in Jalpaiguri 
whore day labour had occupied third position in Grand Father's 
and Father’s generations, came in second position in Ego’s 
generation and in Midnapur where day labour had occupied 
fifth position in Grand Father’s generation. came in third posi- 
tiort in Father’s generation and has retained the same position 
in Ego’s generation, Only in 24-Parganas, day labour occupies the 
first rank position in Ego’s generation instead of second as in 
Grand Father's and Father's generations, Though there ate some 
differences relating to rank position of day labour in different 
areas and in different generation levels, an upward trend of the 
occupation, in relation to the sank position is generally visible. 

(iii) Caste affiliated occupations in general (like Weaving, 
Blacksmithy, Cobbiery, Priestly duties, Pottery making, Hair 
cutting, Goldsmithy, Basket making, Fishing, Religious recital, 
‘Village Drummer—Musician etc.) in the areas concerned are 
gradually falling down in the rank position through generations. 
Even some of them ara found to be totally absent either in 
Father’s or in Ego’s generation. 

(iv) Service as an occupation holds sather low rank posi- 
tion and difference of rank position int different gencration levels 
is also. not a significant one rather it may be termed as static. 
In Jalpaigud in Grand ‘Father's generation the position of ser- 
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vice as an occupation was eighth while in Father’s and Ego’s. 
generations it has come up to seventh position while in. 
24-Parganas it occupied fifth position in Grand Father's genera- 
tion, fourth in Father's and again fifth in Ego’s. . 

‘The position of service may be termed as rather good so 
far as Burdwan and Midnapur aress are concerned. In Burdwatk 
it holds third position in Father's as well as Ego’s generations. 
In Grand Father’s generation it was totally absent. In Midna- 
Bur, while: there was no service holder in Grand Father's genera- 
tion, it held fourth position in Father’s generation and in Ego’s. 
genetation thé position achieved by it is second. 

(¥) Business a3 an Gecupation holds third and fourth Posi- 
tions in 24-Parganas and Burdwan areas respectively (both in 
Ego’s and Father's generations, there baing none in Grand 
Father's generation), and fifth position in all the generations in 
Jalpaiguri district. In Midnapur it had fourth position in Grand 
Father's and Father's generations but came down to fifth posi- 


ton in Ego's generation, Though business as a new typé ‘of occu- 
Pation does not hold a very dominant Psoition, still it occupies an 


important place in the occupation Pattern of the areas concerned. 

(vi) Servants are totally absent in all the arcas excepting 
24-Parganas where too they aré found only in Ego’s generation, 
the rank position being fourth, Sudden appearance of the 
Servants in Ego’s generation with such a high position is definite~ 
Jy a significant feature in the occupation pattern of the area, 

(vii) Begging is found to be 


in 24-Parganas, Burdwan and Jalpaiguri areas. It is not found 


in 24-Parganas and Burdwan it is 


in Jalpaiguri, begging 
generation, Position in Ego's genaration. 


Beneration. Such an abrupt 
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increase of beggars in Ego’s generation, after a pause in: Father's 
generation, is 2 definite sign of economic crisis for some families. 


IK 

From the discussions in the foregoing pages itis seen that 
cultivation still holds the first yank position (excepting 
24-Parganas) in occupational field though its percentage of 
occurrence has decreased considerably in Ego’s generation. If 
cultivation is taken as the base occupation for Grand Father’s 
generation (as it was professed by the overwhelming number of 
persons in that generation) then jt is found that the descendants 
of a good portion of the cultivators of the Grand Father’s 
generation deviated from their traditional occupation and have 
become day labourers’ in Ego's generation with a few taking 
other types of occupations {and the number of such persons 
may be regarded as very meagre jn relation to the total persons 
interviewed for the purpose). That is there is a sharp tendency 
which indicates that, of the majority of population of the present 
day as well as of future generation becoming day labourers until 
and unless some new force stars playing its role in the mean 
time, This type of tendency in occupation mobility which may 
be termed as mostly descending one is not at all a-satisfactory 
sign, from the economic point of view. 

Tt has been reported in the “Economic Review’® that in 
1961, 33.16 per cent (1,15,80,195) of the total populatton of 
West Bengal (3,49,26.279) are workers and the rest are non- 
workers. Further out of the working population, 38.50 per cent 
(44,58,779) are cultivators and 15.30, percent (17,71,708) are 
agricultural labourers. ‘That is 53.80 percent of the total workers: 
are cultivators and agricultural Jabourers and the rest 46.20 
percent profess other types of occupations among which crafts- 
men, production process workers and labourers not elsewhere 
classified cover 19.64 percent (22,74,026). Thus from the above 
it is seen that cultivation holds the first rank position and agd- 


3. Economic Review, year 1967-68, pp. 27 & 73, Government of 
‘West Bengal, 1968, 
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culture labour, third in the ovcupational groups of West Bengal. 
Excluding the above mentioned occupations other types of 
‘occupations claim minor portions of the working population, 
It is now proposed to examine the situation as per 1961 
Census relating to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
of the State, who form 19.73 per cent (68,90,314) and 5.88 
Percent (20,54,081) respectively of the total population of West 
Bengal. Out of tofal Scheduled Caste population 34.06 percent 
(23,46,629) are workers and out of these working population, 
40.26 percent (9,44,643) are cultivators and 27.78 percent 
(6,51,989) agricultural Jaboureis. That means 68.04 percent are 
Cultivators and agricultural labourers and the rest 31.96 percent 
Brofess other categories of occupations, Cultivation as occupa- 
tion holds the first rank position and agriculture Iabour second. 
Thus it is seen that there is a good deal of similarity between 
the Scheduled Castes and the population belonging to general 
Sector excepting that agricultural labourers form a considerable 
section of the Scheduled Caste workers. 
Among the Scheduled Tribes the situation is slightly different. 
50.14 percent (10,29,996) of the Scheduled Tribes are workers, 
and among them 48.74 percent (5,02,070) are cultivators and 
are agricultural labourers. That means 
fhe Schedluled Tribe workers are engaged 
ations, Among the Scheduled Tribes also 


the. State). In this. o 
centages of workers are quite hi, 
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‘the following table dealing with cultivating households of 
different sectors of population of this State would throw further 
Zight relating to the position of cultivation as an occupation. 


TABLE VII 


CULTIVATING HOUSEHOLDS CLASSIFIED BY 
TNTEREST IN LAND CULTIVATED, 1961* 


Scheduled Scheduled 


Interest in Land General Castes Tribes 
Housebolds Households Households 


1d. Owned or held from 
Government. 65.64 56.08 47.73 
Held from private per- 
sons or institutions for 
payment in money, 
Kind or share. 13.34 20.44 35,36 
3. Partly held from Govt. 
and partly from private 
persons for payment in 
money, kind or share 21.02 23.48 16.91 


be 


Thus it is seen from the above that jn general Scheduled 
Tribes claim Iatgest portion of share croppers than Scheduled. 
‘Castes and General Population, The position of General popula- 
tion is better in this respect than Scheduled Castes. Further, 
the percentage of Jand owners is greater among the 
Population and Scheduled Castes than the Scheduled Tribes. 

Further, regarding land holdings of these cultivating house- 
holds it may be stated that, according to 1961 Census, 12.3 
percent of the cultivating households of the General Population, 
75.36 percent of Scheduled Castes households and 73.92 of the 
Scheduled Tribes households possess cultivable land below 49 
acres? 

4 Datta Gupta, J. Consus of India 1961, @) Vol. XVI, Part V-A 


() Pa. XV and () Part V-A GD PL. Xi 
‘5. op. ct P. LXVE (Vol. XVI. Part V-A () and F. LXM art 
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Tf we co-relate the facts relating fo cultivating households, 
their interest in land and size of land cultivated one thing 
becomes quite clear, ie. descendants of the present day popula- 
tion depending on cultivation would be forced to choose other 
types of occupations in the coming generations due to further 
fragmentation of land etc, which would not at all be sufficient 
enough for the maintenance of all the persons in » family. 

The following table on education will show that duc to 
extremely slow rate. of progress in educational field most of the 
Population will also not be able to take up other types of profit- 
able occupations and this would automatically push the largest 
Portion of the population towards day labour in the coming 


years, the trend of which is already visible in the occupational 
field of. today. . 


TABLE IX 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION IN THE TOTAL, SCHEDULED 
TRIBES AND SCHEDULED CASTES POPULATION 
AS PER 1961 CENSUS# 


< Scheduled Scheduled 
Educational Levels Total Tribe Caste 


Population population population 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 
70.72 9345 86.42 


I. literate 
2, Literate (without educa. 
tional level) 

Primary Or Jr, Basic 
Mauiculation and above 


16,97 485 9.76 
9.46 160 3.48 
2.85 0.10 0.34 


= 


Table IX not 


‘only presents a ver loomy picture relating 
to the educational eee 


a field of the State but also throws light in an 
indirect way on the employment Prospects in future, The table 
further reveals that among the General Population and Scheduled 
Castes, the picture of educational attainment is somewhat better 
than the Scheduled Tribes, It js expected that if the present day 


6 op. cit P, LX (Part V-A) () and P. XLIT (Part -V-A) (iD. 
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sitvation prevails for some time and if it remains unchallenged 
and if some new force does not appear in the mean time for the 
‘betterment of the situation then in the coming years, in the rural 
sector of the State, day labour as a primary occupation would 
come into prominence (the role which it actually started playing) 
and its impact is bound to be severe on the rural economy of 
the State. In this respect Scheduled Tribe population is expect. 
ed to be affected more than other sectors of the population, in 
view of the situation that prevails now, the indication of which 
has already been noticed in the earlier discussions, 

Tn this connection some features relating to Scheduled Casies 
and Scheduled Tribes are mentioned below. This would throw 
further light on this aspect of the problem. From the surveys 
undertaken by the Cultural Research Institute it is found that 
though there are a good number of Scheduled Caste and Sche- 
duled Trike Communities in this State, only a very few among 
them have made sufficient progress in Secondary and Post- 
Secondary stages of education and they are the communities 
from whom a very large number of the Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe students come to the educational ficld of the 
State and the present day service holders etc. among the Sche- 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes have also mostly been 
contributed by these communities. The conditions of the rest of 
the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe communities aré far 
below the average standard attained by the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled ‘Tribes as a whole (which is mainly achieved due to 
the high standard of thase few comunuttities}. Therefore it is 
expected that the ceflection of descending naturs of occupa- 
Wonal pattern and mobility would be more profound among these 
less advanced communitics than those who hayo sufficiently 
advanced among the Scheduled Castes. and Scheduled Tribes. 

Farther, the studios of the Cultural Research Ynstitute have 
revealed that a good deal of wastage and stagnation prevails in 
the educational! field among the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and in order to check this trend of wastage and also: 
te prevent a good portion of the population becoming day 
labourers in coming years, instead of spreading general type of 
education among them, education with techical bias: should be 
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“imparted from an earlier stage with a view to make them skilled 
-workers. Of course, this would not cure the disease. totally but 
can bring temporary riief, which it appears would be quite 
‘beneficial to the conimunity in the background of the present 
day. crisis, 


Conclusion, 


The salient features that emerge from the discussions re- 
Jating to occupational trend through generations are given in 
nutthell below, 

1, In Grand Father's generation overwhelming numbers of per- 

Sons were practising ‘cultivation’ as major type of occupation. 
But in Ego’s. generation descendants of a considerable séc- 
tion of the population who had ‘cultivation’ as occupation 
has shifted towards ‘day Ishour’ as occupation, the reason 
being obviovs—the paucity of Jand. Be te 
3. Deviation towards occupations like ‘service,’ “business,” etc., 

in Ego’s generation is much less than deviation towards ‘day 

labour.” # 1g 
4. Many of the persons have deviated from their traditional 
cceupation of fishing. carpentry, basketry, etc, and have 
taken to day labour instead of other gainful professions, 
5, ‘The overall trend of occupation pattern of the Rgo's gene- 
ration is the gradual increase of day labourers, 
6 The above types of trend are more perceptible among the 
Schedvled Tribes and Scheduld Castes than Other Com- 
mhunitics, 
‘The above trend is supported by the Census figures of 1961 
felating to livelihood classes as well as interest and size of 
cultivable land. : 
8. Instead of ascending type of occupational mobility, as is ex- 
pected in these days of planned programme, the descending 
nature of mobility as revealed from the data collected gives 
an idea of the alarming situation in this respect. 
Side by side, the very low rate of educational achievement 
(as revealed from the Census figures of 1961) mainly by the 
Scheduled Tribes, does nat give us a cheering picture of the 
ascending type of mobility relating to gainfil occupations in 


2, 


vi; 
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fature. That is wilh low level of education it is difficult tor 

get positions in more profitable professions, 

10, If the situation remains same then there is a possibility of the 
development of an attitude of frustration in rural areas 
because paucity of land side. by side with very slow and low 
rate of educational progress would hardly be helpful for the 
people in securing more gainful employments and lead them 
more towards unskilled Jabour. 

11. In order to avoid such a situation it is thought worth-while to 
make these péople efficient at feast as ‘skilled’ labourers" 
rather than keeping tiem as ‘nof-skilled labourers’ as at 
present. 

12. Instead of imparting stereotype education in general, drive’ 
towards technically biased education should preferably be 
adopted at a suitable stage for the Scheduled Tribes and less- 
advanced Scheduled Castes to accelerate the rate of change” 
over to ‘skilled labour’ as occupation. Side by side, creation 

«Of a cell, specially meant for them, would be helpful in pro- 
viding guidance in securing jobs as skilled labourers in: 
different types of employment sources. 

Tt would not be out of the way here to quote three recom- 
mendations made by the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes in his annual report of 1966-67 *, for an over-all improve~ 
ment of the situation, 

The recommendations run as follows ;— 

(i) The increasing hunger amongst. the Scheduled Castes- 
and Tribes for land is due to the security they féel when they 
possess land. Jf the same sense of security could be given. to- 
willing workers along other channels of. employment, there {s rio 
Teason to suppose that they would not take advantage of it. In 
vases where land is allotted to persons belonging to Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribés, it should be accompanied by a 
determined endeavour to help them into improved farming 
practices. 

(Paras 1.42 to 1.47) 


* Report of ‘the Commissioner for Sch. Casted & Sch. Tribes, 1966-67, 
Sixteenth Report, Vol. I & If, Gow. ot India, New Delhi. 
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Gi) It is possible to overcome the difficulties in the proper 
Spread of education among the Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Tribe persons by a reform of the methods of teaching science, and 
by the employment of enthusiastic teachers specially trained for 
work among people who nay belong fo unfamiliar cultures. and 
ways of life. 

{Paras 1.60 to 1.64) 


(iii) Provision should be made for extensive training of 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe candidates to prepare them 
for houscheld and manufacturing industries as Well as for im- 
proved and modernised agriculture. Efforts should also be made 
to attract them to the industrial training institutes and to higher 
scientific and technicel courses. A large: number of Scheduled 
‘Caste and Scheduled Tribe students are not able to secure admis~ 
sion in engineering and medical colleges, because they do not 
secure good marks in the pre-engineeritig and -pre-médical exami- 
nations. Tf such students voluntarily wish to remain for two 
years in the pre-engineering and pre-medical class, and are fully 
mixed up with other students, they ate likely to fare better in 
their examinations. For this purpose, the principals of the tes- 
pective institutions can be authorised 10 retain such students for 
.one year more if, in their opinion, the boys are likély to do better 
in the next University examisation. The Government of India 

should sanction scholarship in such cases for the additional year 
as well. Special. arrangements should no doubt, be made for 
giving extra coaching to Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
students, whereVer necessary. 
(Pares 13.1, 13.2, 13.12, (3.15, 
13.16, 13.18, 13.39 and 13.40). 
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TABLE VI 
COMMUNITYWISE OCCUPATION THROUGH GENERATIONS 
(a) Dist : 24-Parganas, PS. Sandeshkhali, Vill : Boyermari. 


OCCUPATIONS OF 
FATHER GRAND FATHER 
¢ 3 5 
6 3 3 
‘ 2 3 ror 3 . 
z 2 es 2 
a 2 j6 2 2 2 2 2 8 3 
a g Sla 2 &§ 8 8 7 EF 8 
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TOTAL, 4 7 130 4 —- #4 10 ie 
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‘TABLE VI (Contd) 
(6). Din: Burdwan, PS. Salanpur, Gi) Vil. Keshardi, 


OCCUPATIONS OF 


FATHER GRAND FATHER 
4 « gs 2 
Ba,¢alin8 8 
q 2228 slg g _ 
- 8 22eialeseige 
5 gos ASdasa alo AS BE FE 
rT 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 11 12 13 1415 16 
1. BAURL 
1. Cultivation 6 6 —~ — — — — — 6—-— eee eK 
2, Colliery 
labour rn a nei 
3, Day labour 11 4 rn eed 
TOTAL 19 1G 1 8 —- —~— — 17 2—-— — — 
2. SANTAL 
1. Cultivation § 6 -—— 2—-—-——- 8 ~~ 
2. Colliery 
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3.Day labour 7 4 — 3 -— -—- > THT SK 
TOTAL '8 1 ~ 8 — — — — Bm — 
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\Daylbour 6 2— 4--—-52 5 pe Oe 
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1. Daylabour tf — — 1 a 
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1 Cultivation 9 § — 4 - ~—- ~ g 1-H 
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Ixbour 14 a Be fies tas aw ss 
3 Dayfabur 7 § — 6—-——-— 61. 
4. Beggar fee Ey pees te! ft pee Pe 
TOTAL 18 7 — Teresa ager gh Saas eS, p= 
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3 Businss 95 § -— —- —- Sees aS 
TOTAL 22 ee ~2@-—- —- O- O 
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Gi), Vill: Barabhein 
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1. Cobbler ieee ey es Se eee 
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1. Cultivation 63 58 — - SF HH OO 

2. Service 6 6—-—- > STO Se SA ee 

3. Daylabour @ 3 — 5 —— —— & 2-~ -~ 7 

4. Beggar 22- - ee ee 
TOIAL 79 69 — § 5--7F 2-H 
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labour rs ft Get oS 

2, Daylabour 3 3 = = a ats 
TOTAL 4 4—- > -7 > TT Ae eee ER 
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2 Daybour 1 — ——— 1o-—-- 1 oe 
TorAL «2 1 —~—- — bo [eto ee ee 
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1. Business fe Ce Ee Nyoh Ats a ad 
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L Blacksmith 2 — —-—-—-—- b> oo EO 
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(emusinegys ele = oe ee Se ee 
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1 Bisies | Qe ee es Se Oe 

2. Service faeces a ea ae 

3 pete, Ait 


TOTAL ce eee 
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Gv), Vill: Rupnarayanpur 


OCCUPATIONS OF 


FATHER GRANDFATHER 
3 
eu ey 

ages ay [3 3 bes 
F 3 s |2 2 BEE 
5 26 Gebale 2, dea 
= 33 sleep ai Sagle 2ig22 
a 8 Z2\6 6 8k 624 6 &E SSA 
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3, Business p»~eer— HT aie isn as Fon 
TOTAL 66—-—-—-—--—-7 Gace es 

4. GANDHA-BANIK 

1. Service ie (See ee eee 


§, BRAHMIN 
. Servive [care ce ye SNS 


6, MESTRI 
» Day labour te 


TABLE VI (Contd,) 


(@). Vill: Ghiadoba 


i. SUNRI 


. Business i 1 = 


2. DOM 
. Musician/ 
Drummer P-o-- 


1 ma ---—-— Bw ~ 

2. Colliery labouwe 1 — = - —- - - 1 Pee 

3, Business +1 a ee ee 

4, Service i 

3. Day labour «24-20 4 — = — — — 
TOTAL 3650 4 —- — —— 2% —--— = 
4. KOL 

1. Day bbour 6 4 2-—-——--— 6—--—— 
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}. Cultivation Se ta oe i aed 


TABLE Vi (Contd.) 
(©. Dist: Midnapur. PS. Binpur, (i) Vill ; Dulki 


OCCUPATIONS OF 
GRAND FATHER 


FATHER 


SI. No. 
EGO 


No. 


Cultivation 
Business 


Oil pressing 


Blacksmith 


Cultivation 


Basket making 
O} pressing 
Weaving 
Blacksmith 


Business 


1, MAHATO 
1, Cultivation 
2. Day labour 
3. Business 

TOTAL. 


2 KAYASTHA 
A. Service 


3. SANTAL 
Cultivation 
Day labour 
Carpentry 
Service 
TOTAL 


ePeS 


4, MAHALL 

Basket making 

Cultivation 

. Day: labour 
TOTAL 


yu 


1, MAHATO 

‘Cultivation 

Day !sbour 

Service. 
TOTAL 

2. TEL} 

i. Cultivation 

2. Business 

3, Service 

4, Carpentry 

TOTAL 
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3. TANTI 
1. Weaving 8 ~ 8 8 
2. Cultivation me] ~ it -—- z 
3, Carpentry 2 2 2 
4. Service boa Se 
5. Business I ey seh a 2 
6. Day labour 1 ~ 1 1 
TOTAL wo ~ 4 15 
4, BAISNAB 
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2 Carpentry 11 _ 1 
TOTAL 43 ~- 1 4 
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1. Cultivation 44—-~--- 4->-- - 
6. KAMAR 
L. Cultivation 25 SSS Pe Se eS 
7. SANTAL 
1. Cultivation 3B —~-—-- -~ 3B-- > TT 
2. Day labour $: Sse er SS a Se eS 
3. Service 32 —~ - oO 


t 
l 
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“TYPES OF OCCUPATIONS REPORTED BY EARLIER 
AUTHORITIES 


TG) (R) indicates, the account noted from H. Risley’s “Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal” (1891). 


Gi) (M) indicates, the account noted from A. Mitra’s “The 
Tribes and Castes of West Bengal” (1953), Census-—1952, West 
Bengal} 


1. Bagal: A community working a cowherd. (R} 


2, Bagdi; Cultivating, fishing and menial caste of Central and 
Western Bengal (M). 


3. Bairagi: A class of Hindu religious mendicants who wor- 
ship Bishnu. In Chota Nagpur there exists a group bearing 
the name Bairagi which appears to closely resemble a true 
caste (R). 


4. Baisrah: A religious sect based upon worship of Bishnw 
(R), professing various occupations. 


3. Barui: Cultivation of piper betél is the traditional occn- 
pation, At the present day some Baruis have taken to trade, 
while others are found in Government service or a3 mem- 
bers of the learned professions. The bulk of the caste, 
however, follow their traditional occupation of betel culti- 
vation which is a highly specialised business, demanding 
considerable knowledge and extreme care to rear so deli- 
cate 4 plant (R). 


6. Bauri: A cultivating, earth-working and palanquin-bearing 
caste of Western Bengal and Bikar (M). 


7. Bhuiya: Cultivation is the. traditional occupation of the 
community. 


33. 


Béhumij':The original occupation of the Manbhum Bhumif 
is believed by themselves to have been military service, and 
there can be little doubt that the bands of chuars or 
plunderers, who repeatedly overran the Midnapur District 
towards the end of the last century were largely recruited 
from this tribe. For many years past agriculture has been” 
the sole profession of all the sub-tribes except the iron- 
smelting Shelo. A few have engaged in petty trade, and’ 
some have emigrated to the tea districts of Assam. The land 
lord class claim to be Rajputs (R). 


Bratnin : A priestly caste occupying the highcst position 
in the caste hierarchy, Now-a-days professing various types 
‘of occupations. 


Deswali Majiit: Cultivation is the traditional occupation. 


Dom: The Doms are sweepers, in some places they re- 


move night-soil and dead bodies. Some make baskets and 
mats (M). 


Gandhabanik : The spice selling, druggist and grocer caste 
of Bengal proper (R). 


Ghasi: A fishing and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur 
and Central India, They also act as musicians at weddings 
and festivals and also perform menial offices of all kinds. 


Ghasi women act as midwives and nurses to higher castes 
(™). 


Ghetwal; (i) In Bihar, a title of Mallahs who have charge 
of ferries and landing places, (ii)' in Western Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur a title of the holders of service tenures who 
act as rural police and are attached in that capacity to 
certain tracts of country or hill passes (ghats) (R). 


Gola; The great pastoral caste of India. Most Goalas 
combine cultivation with their hereditary pursuits. (R) 
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Jhalo Malu or Mato: The boating and fishing case of 
Bengal. Apart from boating and fishing they also make 
twine, cultivate Jand and sell grocery (M). 


Jugi: A weaving caste of Eastern Bengal many of whose 
members have of recent years been driven by the com- 
Petition of English piete-goods to betake themselves to 
agriculture, lime burning, goldsmith work and the sub- 
Ordinate grades of the Government service (R). 


Kahkar> A cultivating and palanguin bearing caste of 
Bihar. Many are domestic servants (M). 


Kamar: The metal working caste of Bengal and Bibar 
distinguished from the Lohar: by not confining themselves 
i the fabrication of the fron Implements and by haying no 
scruples about working with any kind of metal (R). 


Kayustha > The writer caste of Bengal proper, Clerical work 
is believed to. be original and characteristic occupation of 
the caste. Kayastha tradition, however, puts a very liberal 
construction oa the expression clerical work. one includes 
in it net merely clerkly pursuits of a subordinate character, 
but the entire business of managing the affairs of the 
country in the capacity of dewan, sarbarahkar, etc. to the 
ruling power. Kayastha are now in possession of consiter- 
able zentindars atx! tenures of substantial value, while com- 
paratively few of thom are to be found among the lower 


grades of cultivators (R), 


Kharia: ‘The plains kharias are good cultivators, Hill 
Kharias mostly depend on jungle products (M). 


Kol: These people are cultivators 4s well as engaged as 
labourers in different types of activities, ¢.g.. colliery, plan- 
tation, etc. , 
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26. 


27. 


28, 


29. 


30. 


Kumbhokar-Kumor : The potter caste of Bengal, Bihar anf 
Orissa (R). 

Kurmi: A very large cultivating caste of Upper India, 
Bibar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, Mahatos of Midnaput 
ate probably Hinduised kurmis of Chota Nagpur origin (M)- 
Asriculture is garded by the Kurmis as their original and 
characteristic profession and no marked tendency to engage’ 
in other occupations seems 10 be traceable among them, 


although of late years a few have taken to trading in grait 
(R). 


Mahali: A caste of palanquin bearers, labourers, culti- 
Vators and bamboo workers (M). 


Mahisya: A cultivating vaste of Bengal. 


Maira: The confectioner caste of Bengal proper. Mairas 
believe. the making of sweet meats to be their original 
Occupation, but many of them af the present day have 
entered Government: service Ge taken to trade, while a few 


are engaged in agriculiure as tenure holders and occupancy 
taiyats (R). 


Mech : Husbandry by the jhum method is regarded by the 
Mech as their original occupation but of late years many 
have taken to settled cultivation as ralyats of Jots in Terai. 
The rearing of the imphu silkworm, which spins the silk 
used in the chequered clothes worn by the Mech, was at 
One time regular industry, but has fallen off notably within 
the last generation. (R) 


Mistri: A carpenter or mason. A synonym of Bara, 
Karanga, ete, (R) 


Muchi: This is the leather dressing and cobbling caste of 
Bengal (M). 
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32, 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37, 


38. 


40. 


Munda ; Traditional occupation of the Munda bas beeo 
agriculture and hunting. A very Jorge number, however, are 
employed as tea plantation Jabouress- 


Muslin: A community professing Muslim religion engaged 
in various types of pursuits. 


Nagesia:: The Nagesias are goainly engaged as tea planta- 


tion Jabourers. 


Namasudra; Engaged for the most part in boating and. 
cultivation. Bengali Namasudras are for the most part 
peaceful, hard working. 


keepers, traders, carpenters 
follow the various so-called learned professions (M)- 


Napit : The barber caste of Bengal. ®) 


Nepali: People with Nepali as their mother-tongue of 
yarious caste groups professing various occupations. 

Oraon + The Oraons Claim to have introduced plough cul- 
tivation into Chota Nagpur and thus to have replaced 
‘barbarous daha method of tillage which is carried on by 
burning the jungle and sowing a crop of pulse of Indian- 
com in the ashes (R). A good number of the Oraons is 
employed as tea garden labourers and some have entered 


Government services. 


Patné; ‘The Patni is a boating, fishing, basket-making,. 
trading and cultivating caste of Eastern Bengal (M). 


Poundra: A Gshing. cultivating, land-holding and wading 


caste of lower Bengal (M). Many of them now follow 


various types of Jearned professions. 


Rabha ; The Rabhas living within the Resorve forest areas, 
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42. 


43. 


45, 


46. 


47, 


48. 


are engaged as forest labourers. Those residing outside, 
mainly depend on agriculture. 


Rajbonshi: Rajbanshis are mainly  agriculturists though 
fishing is also practised by them. Now-a-days many of them 
are also engaged in various types of learned professions. 


Rajput: The fighting and land holding caste ot Northern 
India (R). : 


Baisya Saha: A business community, Now-a-days pro- 
fessing various professions. . 


Santal ; The traditional occupation of the Santals was col- 
lection of forest products, hunting, fishing and cultivation. 
Now-a-days they are mainly cultivators, Many of them are 
also engaged as tea-garden and colliery labourers. Some of 
them are also in various Categories of Government services. 


Sarak Saraks are skilful agriculturists, and are credited 
with having introduced sugarcane cultivation on the plateau 
of Chota-Nagpur. Many of them are occupancy raiyats (R). 
In Visbnupur they have taken to weaving (M}. 


Sunrt + Original Profession of the caste was manufacture 


and sale of spirituous liquor, Many now follow mercantile 
Pursuits (M). 


Sutradhar + The carpenter caste of Bengal named thread- 
holder, from the Sanskrit Sutra, the thread with which the 
course of the saw is marked (R). F 

Tantt:The weaver caste of Bengal and Bihar. Although 
Tantis admit weaving to be their traditional profession, 
mauy of them of late years have been driven by the influx 
of cheap machine made goods to betake themselves to 
agriculture. These cultivating Tantis are for the most part 
occupancy raiyats or small tenure holders, It is difficult to 


8&8 


say or impossible with any approach to accuracy what pro- 
portion of the caste: has abandoned their original craft in 


favour of trade or agriculture (R). 
AQ. Teli: A large oil pressing and trading caste of Bengal, Bihar 


and Orissa. Their original profession was probably oil 


pressing, In Eastern Bengal, pure Telis. only extract til oil 
from the sesamum seed, and castt is forfeited if any other 


oil be manufactured (R). 
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APPRECIATIONS 


(The Publications of this Institute have generally been very well’ 
received by various authorities of different paris of the world. Some 
af their appreciations were published in our earlier publications. A few 
more appreciations, arc given below) : 


A. THE RABHAS OF WEST BENGAL 
(Special Series No. 9) 


1. "Lam desired to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your 
fatter dated the 2nd May 1968 and a copy of the book, “The 
Rabhas of West Bengal”, sent to the President.” 

V. Phadke, 
Dy. Secretary to the President 
of India, Rashtrapati Bhavan, 
New Delhi. 


2. “Thank you for your letter of the Qnd instant and a copy of your 
publication which I read with interest.” 

. V. V. Giri, 

Vice-President of India, 

New Delhi. 


3. “The Prime Minister thanks you for sending her a copy of the 
book entitled “Tho Rabhas of West Bengal”. 
She hopes to go thraugh it when she finds some time” 


M. S. Menon, 
Reséarch Officer, 


Prime Minister's Secretariat, 
New Delti.. 


The book has been well printed, the illustrations are fairly 


Prof. N. K. Bose, 
Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes & Scheduled Tribes, 
Govt. of India, New Dethi. 


-The Cultural Research Institute of the Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes Welfare Department of West Bengal Government has beco 
doing yeoman's service towards collecting infermation about socio- 
economic conditions of the tribal people in West Bengal, 

----It is a well studied, well written book for which the authors 
deserve commendation from lovers of anthropology”. 
(Book Review in the anniversary 
number of ‘“Khadi Gramodyog™s 
Vol. XV, No, 1, October, 1968)- 


+6. “...1 would think that not only this book, but the whole series 
would be of interest 10 a great many CA Associates. Would you 

be interested in writing a brief story for CA outlining the con- 
tents of the series so far and your plans and aims for future pub- 
lications. It would be Published in one of the CA departments...” 
Dr. Sol Tax. 

Bditor, 

“Current Anthropology”, Chicago, U-S-A- 


«This will be another valuable addition to our library and we 

have found the contents of the said book as exhaustive, interesting 

and informative as those in previous volumes. We will make this 
copy available to our staff members for their study.” 

. Jose Ma Quintos, 

Assistant Secretary, 

for Administrative Affairs 

Department of Social Welfare, 

Manila, Philippines. 


Certainly your book must rank as one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of these Hinduised tribes...” 

Dr. Robins Burling, 

Department of Anthrapology, 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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10. 


12. 


“4 


seed will place the 


vi 


lume in our departmental Jibrary where 


1 am sure it will be greatly appreciated, not only by students: espe" 


cially concerned with the Cult 
by others who are pursuing 


rural Anthropology of India, ‘but also 
‘studiés in general anthropology. It 


will be a valuable addition to our collection”. 


Prof, Kenneth E. Read, 
Chairman, 

Department ‘of Anthropology, 
University of Washington, USA. 


c_..The material thet you have presented in this monopraph 
interesting and worthwbile and 1 do appreciate receiving copy.” 


. ©, ..in fact, it is a very Boo! 


know the Rabhas. 
limelight.” 


«...The book is full 


be of great help to loca) 


of useful 


Bengal with Rabha inhabitants”. 


4, ‘This will be a val 


),., This will be @ 


Prof. Henry F. Dobyns, 
Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology. 
University of Kentucky, USA: 


d handbook for those who want to 
T thank you for beinging this tribe to the 


Char Sanyal, 
Jalpaiguri. 


information and should prove to 


1 administrators in the districts of West 


Vv. 8. C. Bonarjee, 


‘Additional Member, Board of Revenue, 


Government of West Bengal. 


uable. addition to my personal library.” 


valuable 


Dr. S. C. ‘Sinha, 

Deputy Director, 

Anthropological Survey of India, 
Govt. of India. 


addition to our departmental 


Prof, J. A. Barnes, 
Department of Anthropology and 


Sociology, The Australian National 
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‘University, 
Canberra, Australie. 


15. “...This is being circulated within the Di 
lopment...” 


jon of Social Deve- 


H. B. M. Homi, 
Acting Chief, 

Social Development Division, 
United Nations Unies 
Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, 

Bangkok, ‘Thailand. 


16. “....We' will read carefully this important study and eventually 
write you mote special comments,”* 


Prof. J. Millot. 
. Musee De L' Homme ” 
Paris. 


17, "....1 will be a voluable addition to our staft library. 


Mrs. Lois Flanagan, 
Directar of Library Services, 
United States Information Service, 
Calcutta. 


18“... 11 is dearly a fine addition 10 your growing Hbrary of ethno- 


graphic studics on the castes and tribes of your area, T am certain 
that those in your government who arc charged with the develop- 
ment of these groups must be most grateful to your Institute. 1 
can assure that those of us who are somewhal more concerned 
with the scientific aspects of these societies and groups find your 
studics most worthwhile. You and your Institute are to be 
Songratifated for your splendid work.” 


Prof, Allan H, Smith; 

Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology; 
Washington State University, U.S.A. 


19. ...0 shall read it with interest." 


. Prof. Adrian Mayer, 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London. 
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20, 


Pan 


23, 


24. 


25. 


Tam glad to have this further dition of your special series.” 
Prof. Kenneth Little, 

Department of Social Anthropology, 

University of Edinburgh. 


valuable contribution to Indian sociology 


“.., This seems to me 0 
am very glad to add it to the India Olfice 


and anthropology, ard I 


Libiary”. 
5. C. Sutton, 


India Office Library, 
London, U.K. 


“This js to thank you for the...which is: ¢ valuable addition to 


the literature on tribals..." 
Dr. H. H. Presler, 


Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, M. P. 


4. it is one of those comprehensive and informaive books on 
tcitee of West Bengal which you are producing. You and your 
colleagues deserve our heartiest congratulations - 
L. BR. N. Srivastava, 

Reader, 

Nations) Council of Edueationat 
Research and Training, 
Department of Adult Education, 
New Delhi. 


BULLETIN (VOL. VI No. 1 & 2} 3 


“Thank-you so much for the copy uf this most interesting volume. 

T hope that T shall soon have a publication or two of my awn to 
send to you in return for favours.” 

Prof. Allan H. Smith. 

Deyarinient of Anthropology. 

‘Washington State University, U.S.A. 


to state that we have found the articles in 


“Again we wish 
teresting and informative s those in previous: 


the Iatest volume as i 
volumes...” 


Jose Ma Quintos., 

Chief. 

Office of Administrative Services, 
Department of Social Welfare, 
‘Manila, Philippines. 
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26. “..,,The articks in this isaue are highly interesting and some of 
them are of aa impressive standard. I think that scholars and social 
workers in this country who are engaged in aboriginal Welfare 
would be greatly iiterested in your publication ..... Our depart- 
ment will appreciate recsiving future issues of the journal.” 


ae Prof. §, N. Ray: 
oad of the Department of Indian 

Suudies, University of Melbourne, 

‘Austealia. 


anon, 


+-It will be a valuable addition to our departmental library .." 


Prof. J. A. Barnet, 
Department of Anthropology and 
Sociology, The Australian National 

University, Canberra, Australia. 


28. -"...1 sincerely appreciate your thoughtfulness in your forwarding 


this to us, and I can assure that we will be most happy to review 
this publication.” 


NN, Neiman Craleys 

Jn. Assistant Commissioner for 
Pablic Affairs, Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, Mariana 


Jelands. 
28. “...a copy of the Bulletin Vol. VI No. t & 2, which I have read 
with interest," 
Prof. A. C. Mayes 
Professor of Indian Anthropology 
in the University of London. 
30." 


+++Always looking forward to similar publications on behalf of 
‘our Central library...” 


J.B. Van Hall, 

Librarian. 

Central, Library. 

Royal Tropical Institutes 

a Amsterdam. 
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3. 


33. 


M4 


35. 


fey 


36. 


We appreciate your thingutfulnest and hope you will keep 
us on your mailing list.” 

Prof. J. L. Fischer, 

Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology, 

University of Tulane, 

‘New Orleans, U.S.A. 


«rt is a good issue, well diversified and well printed as always. 
The Institute can take pride in it.” 

Prof. Henry F. Dobyas, 

Chainnan, 

Department of Anthropology, 

University of Kentucky, U.S.A. 


“which has been a valuable addition to our library.” 
N. K. Shyam Chaudhuri, 
Officer-in-Charge; Anthropological 
Survey of India, Assam Station, 
Shillong. 


Our readers have highly appreciated the articles. 
Librarian, 

Birbhum District Library 

Association, Suri, Birbhum. 


dn short this is an indispensable dosk-book for the students 
of the subject concerned and 2 desirable one for afl who want to 
Keep abreast of the developmenis of the subjecis as treated in the 
bulletin. 


P. K. Bhattacharya, 
Librarian, 

Howrah District Library Association, 
Héwrsh. 


GENERAL. 


LI have appended a fist of the addresses of organisations which 
would be most likely to be interested in an exchange. programme of 
publications with your Institue.. Tam enclosing copies of all 
the published material held ty the office of Aboriginal Affairs”. 
Ww. C. Wentworth, 
Minister for Social Services and 
Minister-in-charge of Aboriginat 
Affairs, Commonwostth of Australia. 
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ELA 


8. 


39. 


40. 


4h 


We would he very pleaged' to receive your publications on an 
exchange basis...... and will arrange for a complete sel to be sent 
to you. Future. publications will be seni to you as they are issued”. 
J. 8. Boydell, 

Secretary, 

Australian Institute of Aboriginal 
Studies, Canberra City, Australia. 


At occurs to me that all the literaturs described, would be of 
Particular interest and value as an addition to our Jibrary...... YOUr 
address has been placed on our mailing list for future Anaual 
Reports. Also, as other publications which could be of interest 
come to hand, copies will be made available to you”. 


f Director, 
Department of Aboriginal and 

dsland Affairs, Brisbane, 

7 Australia. 


This Ministry would be pleased to co-operate with you in 
‘the suggested (exchange) programme”, a , 

M. R. Worthy, 

Director of Aboriginal Affairs, 

Ministry of Aboriginal Affairs, 

‘Melbourne, Australia. 


‘The Department would be very interesied in receiving both the 
Bulletins and Monographs. 

The Institute has been placed on the mailing list for the AUS: 
trelian ‘Territories Journal, published by-—monthly and the Annual 
Reporis...... a 

G. Warwick Smith, Secretary. 
Department of External ‘Territories, 

Canberra, Australia. 


-I consider that the material you have listed in your letter 
would be of considerable interest and would be obliged if you could 
make copies of your bulletin eic. available at your convenience. 
_ fi return I would be. pleased to add your name to the mailing 
Vist of the Board for its Annual Report and monthly magazine 
entitled “Dawn”. Current material hes already been forwarded by 
seariail”, 
H. I. Green, 
Superintendents 
Aborigines Welfare Board, 
Sydney, Austratia- 
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4. 


45, 


We much appreciate being kep: abreast of your activities 
threugh the medium of these most interesting manographs". 

Prof. Morton H. Fried, 

Chainman, 

Department of Anthropology, 

Columbia University in the 

City of New York, USA. 


We are very glad to have your publications. and the Depart- 
meat of Anthropology has been turning, them over to the Pexbody 
Museum Library, in order that they may be available for the use 
both faculty and students at Harvard University and Radclilfe 
College. 

We bave been considering these as volumes received on ot 
change, in return for those monographs in our series of papers of 
the Pesbody Museum of Archacology and Ethnology...... You will 
be on our current maifing list te receive future volumes in your 
field of interest”. 

Margaret Currier, 

Librarian, 

Peabody Museum Library, 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 


ve -This fs a very fine series and we are very glad you are kind 
enough to donate thes: worthwhile volumes to our Library. 

William H. Huff. 

Serials Librarian, 

University of Mlinois, U.S.A- 


4H is felt that an equitable exchange of publications on our 
part would be for you to receive the Abstracts of Doctoral Disses 
tations and the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters Pro- 
coedings....... 


Roger B. Mathison, 
Gifts and Exchange Librarian, 
University of Utah, U.S.A. 


«We are glad (o inform you that your institution’s name Kas 
‘been included in our regular mailing list. We would be very 
glad to receive your new publications as soon a5 they are brought 


cut. 


Grigoricva 1. Chief, 

Acquisitions and International Exchange Section, 
M. E. Saltykov-Shehedrin State Public Library, 
Leningrad, USS.R. 
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47. 


48, 


49, 


50. 


a. 


We would appreciate receiving future issues and are requesting 
that our library subscribe......almost every article seems to be of 
interest”, 


Prof. John J. Gumperz, 
Department of Anthropology, 
University of California, US.A- 


ince again, thank you for your thoughtfulness: the Bultetin 
has proved to be of special value in current studies in Social Rela- 
tions”. 


Pierre B. Berry. 
Serials Librarian, 
The Johns Hopkins University, US.A- 


“Professor Firth has very much appreciated receiving copies of your 
Bulletin,.....". 


Secretary to Professor Firth, 
The London School of Economics & 
Political Science, London. 


~-L am very interested in the contents of the Bulletin and T want 
to congratulate you on the task you have undertaken, ‘The cange 
and character of the articles is impressive”. 


Prof. H. L, Shapiro, 

Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology, 

‘The Ametican Museum of Natural History, 
New York, USA; 


Tam always amazed at the energy of you and your staff which 
Permits a continual output of so many worthwhile volumes......”+ 


Donald M. Winkelman. 
Associate in Higher Education, 
‘The University of the State of 

New York, USA- 
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52. In course of writing a chapter on the History of Anthropology 
in West Bengal as a part of my book on Social Anthropology in 
India, I have had pleasure of reviewing your excellent work which 


are in print..." 


Prof. L. P. Vidyarth, 
Head of Anthropology Dept, 
Ranchi University, Bihar- 
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